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The purpose of this study was to determine the fac- 
tors’ that students at Pensacola.Junior College hook for in 
inméeusteta as they attempt to choose "goed" teathers in the © 
"process of tegistration’ for classes. “An open-ended ques- : 
tionnaire: was used to collect 1 Ae student responses. ‘from 
chide andeed and Sgehys -five students ehrolled in college- 

credit, day-time classes at Pensacola Junior College. A 
deg ee. of vandonnenh ea a by careful selection oe 
~ rep seeniative olusses of students who responded to the 
instrument -\. | | . 

ak “Scuderies were told that chey were participating in 
a hte project concerned with - finding out, more about the 


factors community college students look for. as they try. to 


|: ns 
select ' "good" teachers.for their classes.. They were then 
asked to respond to the- following question: If Voces 
registering to take a class and you find that several different | 


teachers © are available, what factorando you Took ‘for in the 


instructors in order to decide which instructor you would 


4 ee 
ates | 


+ 


er have? They were told to list ‘six factors that chey 


for’. in selecting an i wicca 


‘ ‘\ 


Factors listed by ¢ ee were transcribed, ital 


to separate index cards. A thorough examination of ore 

th data” revéaled that the stydent responses ‘could be classi- 

fifd into seventy small s oupings, according to the factors 

sted, and that these small. groupings: (or sub- -categories) | 

co uld be pigeed in ten, dategories. * the cdtegéries were 

b fined and labeled be indicate the kinds of factors included 

n eath, ws on <. a. 5 te go rs 
Data. were coded by. using ‘an adaptation of a uneeduue 

used by Bellack. (1966 and: er a (1970), in which’ two coders, 


trained in the use of the codi system, codgd the data 


independently. At ird.person, trained in the use of the. 
coding system, ‘served as ari Aarbitr tor, settling disagree- 
ments that occurred bétween the first and second coders. 


Disputes occurred jin Apes oe 


four percent of all factors 


« 


a 


coded. . 
a lwelve frequency dtatcibteton tables ware prepared 

.to present the data. The first table presented-the fifteen 
‘factors listed ost frequently by students by ‘number and 
percent. The second table’ presented the data classified 
igen een categories of responses ,, listed by frequency. of 

sanpaneek: by umber and percent, The next ten tables pre- 
" sented separately aaa contained in seach of the ten\eate- 
gories, “list ng the sub- Gatesovies® of ‘data contained in: 
each care gor ‘ ‘by number and percent. 
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- Results| of the ,tudy indipated that the fifteen ae 
tors students listed most + frequently; ranked in descending 
order of frequency, were: (1) Teacher is ‘willing to ‘help d 

Be (2) What other stiffents’ say about —. 


(3) iy unnae a, clearly so that, students can under- 


stude 


stan (4) teach fakes class interesting; (5) Teacher 
cares ce and is intérested in, ‘etadentes 26) Teacher - 5: 
knows the subject (7) Teacher is fair, a adlas and 
imprejudi ced; (8), ae understands, has per attitude . 
eas students ; 6) Teacher respects students, is cour- 
teous and consideratey, (10) Teacher" s persorlality; 

(11) ‘Teacher gets along ‘well with students; (12) Teacher 

is open, honest and sincere; Gk Course requirements are 


reasonable}. (14) ROWETE is well organized and objectives 


a, 


Jare clear; (15) Faiimess te grading. = 
When the atuliere responses. were placed jin categories | 

ua orden to anise bie kinds of factors listed by the stu- 

dents, results indic ted that, ‘the students. most often, con- 

gidered ‘Eastors: concerned with’ “Che, humanistic behavior of 

|teachers. ‘ categories of students responses, ranked by fre- 

Iquency, were: meh Humanistic behavior of teachers; : 

(2) Teacher's giare fa presentation and Henkees of subject; 

(3) Teacher’ s personality and related personal attributes ; 

(4) Teacher's organization of course and methods’ of teaching; 

(5) Teacher,'s phigosophy and practices concerning course 

evaluation; (6). Teachér's rating according to the. campus 

“grapevine ;"" (7) Teacher's educational background and teaching. 
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_@éxperience; (8)~Cladgs management by the teacher; (9) Social 


characteristics of the teacher; (0), Time class|is taught, 


- 


: 


size of class, and location qf class. 
Recommendations were made to utilize the data col- 


z ; >, 
lected in} this study to improve thé instructional program 


so that it conforms more Glosely to student expectations; 


to revise the evaluation form for student evaluation of 


aA 


faculty; and to, assist the Department of Instructional Ser- 


vices in .déve loping Programs of cabatos educati®n for aca- 


: demic deans, departient oats and faculty. 
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“INTRODUCTION. - 


e = ~ 3 

There ‘are indications at Pensacola Junior College 
that che Anstructional program is not meeting the needs. 
of many students. Student s@omplain of boring lectures, an 
fapepinmen Madexoon atmosphere, wasted class periods, 
instructors who "talk wave their heads as and tests eta 
appear unrelated ae course Pendens and dlewaedies 
activities. They seem ‘particularly bitter about norms 
referenced evaluation, complaining loudly | about teachers 
who ' "grade on the curve," thus permitting only ‘a.very small 
j percentage of students to é€arn "A" and "3" grades. Sigg 
Student dissatisfaction with fraknietiok has been. 


evidenced during the present school year by efforte of | 
“student leaders. to establish a grievance COMER EER. to 
deal with, student gomnlaints ‘against ‘particular instrue- 
tors. In addition, student leaders have attempted to gain 
access to the results of the annual faculty evaluation by 
students ott. the intent of ‘publiehing the student ratings 
of faculty. Ona comsexvative campus in a conservative 
area, were the students’ “rights movement of the past 
decade provoked little change in. the traditional governance 
structure. of the College, these actions by students, appear 


significant. 


. 7 & fae ie 
‘ ¢ ; ~ > 


+3 4 
v’ 
Further evidence that. dapeovenent: is needed in the 


‘. “3 instructional progkam came last fall ‘when’ the, ‘Goble was t cs 
* a: —— f . 
ae investigated by. the Heparenent of Health, Education, and * 


* 


Welfare. . Poor academt¢ perf}rmance. records of is i a 
Pd 


: atqegnes provoked this investigation. / — 4.3 
It*seems apparent’ that student dissatisfaction with ‘ - 
teachers and teaching exists at Pensacola Junior College 
and that improvements. in the inftructional program are 
4 nedyed. Lt seems apparent, also, that department heads, ° 
a who have. the primary responsibility for the.. ,seléction of e* 
- . _dnstbuctoxs ‘and for directing the instructional programs by cS 


, are not in-touch with instructional needs as - perceived: 


—,, 


by students. In a cecal _study of the criteria used 
pee 
by’ department heads in the selection of instructors, the 


: researcher found indications that department heads tend to. 


iis act’ ‘on traditional assumptions BSE students, INSEPMCTOTS,. « 


te Ve ee 


and” instruction, and. that vhey appe 2ar to have little aware- 


* ness of the needs of students (Lees\, 1975). 


This information-gathering project was undertaken 


because no data that reveal gtudent pertapthons: doneerntig 
‘ the factors, associated with good teaching were available . 

at Pensacola. Junior College. It is ‘hdped that by pro- 
“viding the data collected in tis study to department ‘ 
heads and other administrators wah a responsibility fo 
ha improvements will be ‘made that will make the 


instructional Progra -conform more closely with student 


expectations. ak: 


, * | - i got 


Pn _ THE PROBLEM “a \ 
‘Statement of the Problem-” — 3 | a? ; 


. The: purpose of this study was to determine the fac- 


* bale ee 7 y . 4 
‘ tors that students at Pensacola Junior College.look for in~ 
instructors as they seodyee choose "good" teachers in 
Ps ee ; 
the process of registering for classes. 


The study attempted to answer the following questions: _ 


(1) When: asked to list ‘the factors that they look for 

a * in instructors when trying to select "good" teach- 
ers for tkagir classes in the process of regis-. 
tration, what’ factors will students list? 


t Ps $ 4 é 
(2) What factors will studerts list most ‘frequeritly: 
when asked to list the.‘factors they look for in 
fa, instructors while trying to select "good" teachers 
we’s) 6 for their classes in the process of registration. 
ag s. : 


nae , : 
Justification for the Study ce 


It seems obvious that efforts to improve instruction . 

at the comniunity college showld begin with students. It is! °. 

‘ ‘the student who is the(" onsumer" of the educational \product ; 
the naison d'etre forthe institution. It is the stude who 
spends his energies and his hours in the classroom; it is the 
eident who has the. most to lose or to gain depending oon the 
quality of the instruction he receiyes. Surely, it is the stu- 
dent who knows ,the most about what he wants in instructors and 
instruction. ee research to deacon tee and wetiies student 
‘tferceptions concerning the qualities, characteristics, or fac- 
tors studente lqok for in community college teachers has been 

. limited, and efforts to @stablish criteria for teaching effec- 


tiveness appear frequently to have overlooked the student as 


14 


. 


both the quality of epniandion college instruction and the 


the source of information. It appeared to the writer that 
information should be gathered trom btudents at the college * 
under study before plans to improve’ instruction were formula- 
ted and before criteria for ceawhing ef terkiveheas were 


caurnanees 


tdeeieaie (972. Pp. 273), writing of the need to improve 


arent Sy e: 


* evaluation of instruction, said: . "Probably the best, most. 


competent judge of a teacher's competency to manage a 
learning experience is the student, even if we take into 
consideration the point that an Si gntsen ‘oF twenty-year old 
may be immature." ; 

‘Wendell (in Runke 1 et al, 1972, p. 4) stated: "If 
American colleges and universities are to take teaching ser- *° 


“A 


iously, they’must provide for student development; they must 
aie the private needs and concerns of students a dominant 
thrust in their policy." Boyer (in Roueche and Herrscher, 
19725 PD. 187) stated that “students, unlike administrators ( dhe 8 


or ven teaching colleagues, have-the-opportunity to view the is 


~ 


~ instructor in his day-to-day teaching activities and there- 


% 


fare should not be ignored as evaluators. 
ic ca p. 227) argued for student evasueEtoe 


of faculty as the logical basis for course Samgdeurene ane 


‘emphasized the value of gathering student opinions for 


aLAENGEELS purposes. He said: "It seems sensible that 
periodic. feedback from atudente: ‘concerning our behavior as 


teachers could provide us valuable data for designing and 


F , 
revising our courses." 


45 


« 


Gadzella (1974, p. 9) reported that faculty reaction - 
has been varied when dissatigtied students resort to such 
Measures as publications of guides which rate faculty per- 
formance and, sometimes, attitudes. She stated that "ner- 
haps the most common réaction of faculty and administration 
' is’ amazement that students are able to farmulate that which 
their mentors have such great difficulty in- constructing: 
a-list of criteria by which com anent, illuminating class- 
room fnebeuetien can be assessed." 

Pensacola Junior Colieoe has no written’ college-wide 
criteria OF the measurement of instructor effectiveness. 

The current Pensacola Junior College Faculty Handbook (1975- 
4 1976, p. 50) stated that “evidence of teaching effective- 
ness, profe8sional growth, academic preparation and com- 
munity service" will be considered when decisions concern- 
ing faculty promotions are made. No description or aviterts , 


that define teacher or teaching effectiveness are included 


“in the Handbook or in other written College policy. ‘ 


' 
” 


There appears to be a growing vecognition among 
eoliege personnel of the need cbr policy development con- 
cerning odes and. baneideie. effectiveness. A recently 
completed institutional self-study report prepared for the 7% 
Commission on Colleges of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Schools (Pensacola Junior College Self-Study 
Report Text, 1974-1976, p- 351) includes a suggestion that 
the Pensacola Junior College Faculty Handbook specify what 
is evidence of "teaching effectiveness as the principal 


criterion of promotion of faculty.” 


16 
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The. Self-Study Report (1974-1976, p. 351), again, 
refers ‘p the need for establishing teacher effectiveness 
eri. eria in a suggestion concerning annual evaluation of 
fa ulty. ise cohtains a suggestion that "the criteria for 
evalhati n of Exculiy contain to be studied and that deve lop- 
pent of/criteria involve faculty as much as possible.” 

:* j te It is interesting to note that the oe Study es 

sontains no —— to involve students in the 
velopment f criteria Bor faculty evaluation. ©The 

Relea viewed this as an indication that administration 


| and faculty ‘léaders involved in the college self-study are 


‘not in touch with student perceptions of instructional 


needs and that they are, perhaps, overlooking the student 


5 ’ e 
, aS an important source. of information and,'also, as the..° 


person for whom instruction should be planned. Data 


irite x, : er 
gathered in this study should increase faculty and. 


adhinistrative awareness and understanding of the students’ 
instructional needs. 
At Pensacola Junior College attitudes of college 


personnel concerning the instructional program appear to 


.be predominantly traditional, reflecting the extremely 


‘conservative and somewhat rural values of the northwest 


‘ 


“Florida community in which the college is located. The 


traditional assumptions about teaching, teachers ~ and. 


students that Herrscher (Roueche and. Herrscher, 1973) mrt ¥ 


th 


others have labeled invalid still’ ‘appear to be accepted © 


by many of the faculty at this community college (Lees, 1975). 


- 


e 
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‘assumptions about teaching and about students.. 


department heads in the hiring of new instructors. 


a 


i 


Department: heads at the College, who have major F 


responsibility for the instructional program, appear, for 


to be subject-matter expgrts with traditional 
im 19975 


the most part, 


the researcher completed. a study of the criteria used by 
Depart- 


ment heads were asked in an- -bpens -ended questionaire to 


list the factors they look for in appligants when ia the 


process of selecting new instructora. Results indicated 


that a majority of department heads act on traditional i 


assumptions about instructors, reflecting a belief that 


a person who "knows a field is a Booed teacher" (Dressel, 


1963; P. 94). In hiring new ‘instructors, department heads 


were mos t, concerned with the applicant's possession of 
advanced academic degrees. in specialized subject-matter 


areas, Deparcment heads, for a most part, did not rank 


as impartant the applicant's possession of particular 


~ 


"instructional skills, methods, and educational shi tesanbses, 


Less than six percent of all department head responses were 
concerned with: these areas (Lees , 1975). 

"Responses af department heads ° suggested. that many’ 
“department heads may lack awareness of .new developments 
in lésentiig theory and curriculum development ‘that. emphasize 


the importance of understanding the sdetal characteristics 


of the student population. Data: paheerer in this study 


should increase department heads' awareness of: student needs: 


and contribute to their eeeoanttton that the students at 
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Pensaco a Junior College are not "typical," eraticionsl, 
four-yea college students, 2 ~ 
| lthough cddunce at’ Pensacola‘Junior College, in 
recent y den, have beert given nominal representation on most . 
college committees, there is little to suggest that student 
perceptions have been sought in decision-making concerning 
‘instructors or instruction. The only colfege-sanctioned 
opportunit for students to air their views about teachers 
and teaching.ts the gmual student evaluation of faculty, *, 
which is carried out by department feeds and other, adminis- *’ 
trators co oncerned with the instructional program. 

T e tae ateiaudlek used.at thé present time to eather 
student ratings of particular fabs was designed by 
a somalenee ediipesed of faculty ind administration repre 
sentatives. It is viewed ag innocuous by students, ° 
faculty, -and edninigtrabarn. Since the instrument was 
designed by instructors and administrators, date coticoted 
will tend to rate faculty by criteria thought to be impor- 
tant to instructors and administtators. Data will not” 
necessarily reveal the criteria perceived to be important 
by students. 
| One item:of the faculty evaluation form now in 
‘use requests students to evaluate instruction in a par- 
ticular course by assigning a grade of "A," "B," "TC," 

"Dp," er “E,” te indtesee their overall reaction to the 


teaching of a particular course by a particular teacher. 
. o~ * wh 


This procedure appears to be based on an assumption that 
; . wie 
ry _ 19 2: 
a: ot Px 


. 9 
students can discriminaté between good and bad instruction 


? 


and that students have criteria by which they rate or - 

wane teaching quality. ‘No place is provided on the : 

evaluation, “however, for students to list the criteria 

the use to rate or-measure teacher effectiveness. This 

‘study was intended to find out what these student seiterts Nae 
ate. With fhis information available an evaluation form 

7 can be corigtructed. that will use eeueent criteria in the 

evhluation of. faculty. Peg : 

The writer. believed that the evidence cited above 

supported. one heed for a study to determine the Factors ° - ee 
that students at Mcmatcola? ‘Juntor College look.for in - 
actenes) as they attempt to > aba 8 "good". teachers in 

the. process of raplaterine for classes. The tatometion ‘4 
gathered in this project will*be made available to all col- 

lege personnel. It should contribute tg an increased under- ~~, 
_ standing of student instructional needs and concerns, and 

furnish data necessary ‘for planning constructive change in -a 


. 


the instructional program. 


Limitations of the Study |. 
Several limiting factors in this study need to be 
kept in mind in interpretation of the data. . 
No at vempés was -made ‘in this study to determine 
if the community col ¥ge where the data were gathered is 
a "typical" commmity college. It should be noted that the 
college is located in a conservative area of the southeastern 


region of the United States, and that its policy, personnel 


Pa 
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10 
| 
and student body appear to reflect the conservative wakund 
“of the community in whifh the college is located.’ 
| - Subjects wére l{mifed to three hundred: and forty- 

_ five students at one ‘community collegp. Although a degree 
’ of randomriess was. achieved by careful selection of the sample, 
random selection fe) students who comprised the sample was not 
possible. . , . 
: _ Random selection of instructors who administered 
the instrument wag not possible. Although efforts were . 
made to, choose a iets of instructor types, 
selection was limited to, those who indicated a willingness = 
to allow their lawn tke perbtaheans in the study. , _ & 

Use of an open-ended. questionnaire for data collec- 
tion trestiada problems’ related to, data quantification and ~~ 
coding reliability. (Tuckman, 1972, P. 178). . However, the 
author attempted to MAR Se this limitation by the use of 
a coding procedure utilized by Bellack (1966) and Bedics 
(1970), and By the following procedures recommended by 
Tuckman (1972, p. 218) to augue inter-coder -reliability. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS ie 
s4 ’ cat 

The following terms are dotined sa they apply to 
this sia ' i ha ‘, 
Students-is a term a in this paper to describe ; 
persons enrolled in Aaveinne: ‘cobtege- ~credict classes otk y “+ 
the main campus: of Pensacola Junior Settene: 

ie ee 


aay 
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Factors is a term used to describe qualities, © 
characteristics, qualifications, personal traits, methods, - 
skills, philosophies, and/or other attributes of instructors. 


Instrument is the term used to refer to the open- 


ended questionnaire used for the purpose of data-gat ering. § 


Instructors, teachers, and faculty are terms/used to 
describe persons employed as classroom instructors t Pensa 
‘cola Junior College.: | | » - j . 

Several sina ‘have been wed interchangeab y to. 
denote high quality: of teachers and high quality of teaching. 
These. are: good teacher, .good teaching; instructor effec- 
tiveness, effective) instruction; teacher effectiveness, 
teaching ebveckivenele: instructor excellence, -instructional | 


‘excellence. .“ . | Pr th Sa) te 
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: Po ulation and Sam le, : he ee a v = ; 
| ot ha 


‘This study involved “community: college siiddnts 
enrolled, in daytime, college- -credit ciawals” on the main 
campus -ofPensac ta Junior College. , . The College has a. 
total FTE (ful f+ kis eHEENELORUY enroliment ‘in excess of 
9,500 saa ous It is. located in riot etient binge ate the 
southeastern Heston of the tatead sears’, Although the 
- College stillibgars the name ‘junior collepe,” ‘its programs 
and purposes Are those “ee community college. Considerations 


for changing'he name of the:College to Pensacola Community 


* College are puiddrway. . a 


ay: os | 
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| The sample in this study was composed of three hun- 
dred and forty-five students. enrolled in daytime, colfege- 
credit classes on the main campus of Fongecoye Junior ve 
lege during the sécond trimester of the 1975- 76 school year. 


Two hundred ‘and fifty-six students in the qaenp Te 


w 


“group listed six factors per student on their’ instruments 


? 


as they were requested to do; for a total of 1,536 factors. 
we : 


.The other eighty-nine students who.participated id the sur- 
L vey listed less than ‘atx factors per student, for a total of 7 
5 374 factors. Factors listed by the eighty-nine students who 
listed Lane than six factors were included in the study 
. because it was decided that the sample would be more repre- 
re | sentative if these factors were included. A total of 1, 910 i. aS 


~ 


‘factors. from three hundred ie forty- -five atudents were 


er 


a utilized in the study, Of these. sixteen factors were found 
a to be worded in such an ambiguous way that ‘the coders were 
unable to categorize them. These. Sixteen faetors were, 
therefore, not included in the atudy, thus eens a total 
‘of 1 ,894 student responses. 
Random selection of classes that nenprised the .sample 
was not possible. The sample. was obtained ‘iy requesting 
nine instructors to allow students in particular classes 
(which were specified by the deneetches) to complete the 
research instrument during a regularly scheduled class period. 
. An attempt was made to select a heterogeneous group 
- of instructors to administer the instrument tdstudenta -in 
_ ‘their classes. Care was taken to include faculty tethers who 


ae, ‘ > . 
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so and did not participate in ‘the study. 


differed in regard to age, sex, rank, degrees attained, 


teaching methods, and length of time at the College. Since 


random selection of ‘instructors was not possible, the selec- 


‘tion of instructors was limited by their willingness to agree 


to administer the instrument to their classes during a regu- 
lar class period. Two instructors who were asked to parti- 


cipate in the study indicated that they preferred not to do. 


i a edt: 


ny ‘ . 
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A degree of randomess was achieved by the careful 
selection of thevelgbees of students which comprised the 
sample. The résearcher attempted to obtain a representa-_ 
tive sample by following the eaidebiies listed below in 
the selection of particular classes and class instructors. 

(): At least three classes of students (and a 7 re: 
ice of eighty-five students) were included . t 
in the study from each of the three dbo 
ioe: nd the College (the School of Arts. 
and Sc ences, the Seiwal of Career Development } 
and the School of Health- Related Education). - ¢ 
2) Pieeka which enrolled both entering and 
, advanced students were included in the study 
so that the sample included potential dropouts 
and Aeudents who had successfully completed 
college courses. Two classes that registered © 
advanced students were included in the study. 
Other classes selected were open to all students 
with no prerequisites required for enrollment. 
24° . / 


f 


ox “5 “ (3) Classes required for graduation (freshman Eng-~ 
lish and Social Science Survey) sete included 
in the sample betause they tend to enroll 
diverse and representative types of students. 
As (4) Classes Were selected to include verted meet - 
ing hours and meeting days. hexntne and afternoon 
| classes were included, Glneten mabitin on a 
_ Monday-Wednesday-Friday a ova ee Thursday — 
schedule were selected, ” as 
(5) An attempt was made to choose classes that 
oa . tended to have enrollment of both\male and ‘female. 
: -:students. | Classes’ selected that tended to have- 
\ predominantly male enrollment (such as Drafting 
Technology) and classes that tented to have pre- 
dominantly female enrollment (such as Dental 


Hygiene) were included in the “sample in rela- 


~ 
oF 


tively equal numbers, | Pate - 

(6) Only college-credit classes fieabine during Hay the 

a hours on the main campus were included in the sample. 

«No night classes, off-campus Metans. ‘or non-credit - 
classes were included in the sample. 

(7) Classes taught by a variety -of instructor types 

7 were included. Instructors selected included 

both males and females of varied ages with 
varied academic degrees (some with Ph.D. degrees, 
some with Eds D. GEER SB. some with Masters gee 
grees) were included, 
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Design : m 

A survey technique was employed in this information-~ - 

gathering projact: as honants were told that they were parti- 

cipating in, a research project concerned with finding out 

more about the factors community “college students look for, 

as they try to “select ' "00d" teachers’ for their classes. a: ) 

They were then asked to respond to the following question: 

. If you are registering to take a class’ and 
you find that several different instructors are’ 
available, what factors do you look for in the 
instructors in order to decide which instruc-: 
tors you would rather have? -In the’: ‘space. provided 
below, list six Sacrore you look for in selecting 
ant instructor. 

‘The instrument was administered to students at the 
first class meeting of the trimester. Data were. gathered 
early in the term in order. to minimize;the possible bias us 
that might be caused by the development of student loyalty 
toward the peltteubar instructor who taught the class. ee 

Procedures to assure “anonymity of students - -were 


é 


“observed, thus’ encouraging candor of student responses. 


. 


ais : 


Instrumentation "ts Se 
' : as 
The goal of this study-was to discover the factors ka 8 


that students look. for in instructors as they attempt to 
_-seledt "good" teachers for their classes in. the process of 
Hh tabeation for classes. An open-ended questionnaire was 
used ee KolLset unstructured responses from students. This 
instrument was chosen as best suited to the purpose of the 
| a because it allowed greater response flexibility and 


less biasing of response (Tuckman, 1972, p. 190).. It was 
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decided that a more structured questionnaire would influence 


student response and inhibit candid answers, thus defeating 


the main goal of the study. The instrument was constructed . 


by: the researcher for the proposed study. “A copy of ha 
‘Anstrumeppwill be found in Appendix A. 

A limited pilot study was carried out in two classes 
of Social Science Survey taught by the researcher during the 
summer term of 1975. The vegearcher determined that the - 
open-ended questionnaire appeared to be lest to students, 

_ and that it solicited the kinds 6f information that the 
research study was dektgned to-collect, The researcher 

*, Sound , however, that the procedure for administering the 
instrument needed to be revised in order to assure that 
atusdenk responses would not be influenced by the teachers 
administering the instrument. “Therefore, ‘written instruc-. 
‘tions for. stutents were included on the instrument, “and 
‘teachers administering the form were requested t@ read 
these instructions aloud to students. 


wen 


Hata Colleceion a 
tae Instructors whose classes’ participated in- the study 
were asked to administer the instrument'to students at the 
first class meeting of Term II, They were instructed, to 
tell their PERS REE that bhey had been asked to partici- 
pate in a study concerned with the improvement of teaching 
ae community colleges. _ They were asked to request coopera- 


tion from students and to distribute the instruments. They 


were asked to read aloud to the students the instructions 


¢ ae 


oe 
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printed at the top of the questionnaire. Instructors were 


requested not to give suggestions or use examples when 
reading the instructions to their students. | 


Instructors were requested to ask students to 


‘ 


place their completed-questionnaires on a desk in the middle 


of the room, where instructors would not be able to read 


. 


student answers.. Instructors were asked to place completed 


a 


‘questionnaires -in envelopes provided by the researcher. 


/ the researcher packed up the completed responses 
on the same « day as the teat class MEARNS thus aasteta. 
that instructors complied with the researcher' s request 
to gather data~on’ the first. class meeting. 

oe | \ 
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Data analysis . 
mt Since the data consisted of unstructured responses, 
categories .for coding were constructed after the data were 
collected. Coding after data collection has as its 
principal advantage greater care in establishing coder 


a fi 
reliability (Tuckman, 1972, p. 218). ~ a, 


e 


; Factors listed on the completed questionnaires, 
were transcribed verbatim to index cards, with one factor 
being transcribed on each card to promote ease in coding 
and tabulating. Sixteen responses by students were worded 
ve such an ambiguous and. imprecise aay that they could not 
be coded. These responses were discarded. 
‘APee a thorough examination of oe data, it was 


found that ‘all of the student responses could be classi- 


oO into seventy small ci atic a according to'factors 
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listed, and that these small groupings, or sub-categories, 


could be placed in the ten categories listed below. These 
- categories were defined and labeled to indicate the kinds 


- 


of factors included in each. 7 
Categories and sub-categories used for coding are ’ 
as follows: . 
Cr) Hunant atic Behavior of Teachers refers to 
those human elements which are evident in 
the relationship between a teacher and his 
students, and includes the factors of aware — 
involvement , warmth and acceptance, amiability, 
openness, honesty, singerity, .fairhess, : . 


respect, concern, and commitment to. the 

students' welfare., Twelve subscategories 

were’ included in this category: ‘ ', 

(a). Teacher is willing to help students 

(b) Teacher cares about, and is interested -in, 
studénts 

(c) ie wiwee understands, has good attitude 


_ towards students 


(d)_ Teacher respects students, is courteous 
aed considerate . 

(e) Teacher is fair, impartial, and 

unprejudiced — 

(£) Teacher is open, honest, and sincere 

(g) Teacher gets along well with students 

‘(h) Teacher is friendly 
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(i) Teacher is pleasant and nice 

+ (j) Teacher is patient sna kand-hearced 
(k) Teacher gives encouragement . 
(1) Teacher is reliable 

(2) Teacher's Personality and Related Personal 
‘Attributes is a category for factors pertwinie 
‘to personal traits and characteristics of the: 
“teacher which are observable by BEGsants in a 
classroom adiueeiens Factors inebuded’ in this 
category concern, the attributes of the class- 
room teacher as a person, as opposed to a 
subject-matter or methods expert. (Coders 
and the arbitrator could not ‘conclude that | 
students who listed "good personality" or " 

"personality ‘of. teacher" were referring to 
humanistic personality traits. Therefore, 

_ these factors were placed in the category with 
personal attributes .of the teacher.) “Nine sub- 
categories, were included in this category: 

(a) Teacher's personality - 

(by Teacher's élarity of speech ~ oor 

(c) Teacher's appearance and. dress ee 

(d) Teacher's sense of humor 

(e) Teacher's enjoyment of teaching 

(£) Teacher's intellectual and creative 
capacities | y * 


- # 


(g) Teacher's interest in the subject 
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(3) 


4) 


sub-categories were included in this category: 


20 


(h) Teacher's punctuality 
(i) Miscellaneous personal attributes of teacher 
Teacher's Rating According to:the Campus 
"Grapevine" is a category for factors concerning 
the informal evaluation of peacieee be their 
students, other hepibawa’ and counselors. Four, 
| ( 
(a) What other students say about the teacher 
(b) What teachers say about the teacher 

(c) What counselors say about the teacher 

(d) What the student knows about the teacher 


from a previous class or contact ~ 


Teacher's Educational Background and Teaching 


Experience is a category for factors concerning 
the teacher's degrees, colleges attended by the 
teacher, qualifications and competence in major 
field, and years of experience in teaching. 
Eight sab earegedten ware included in thie 
category: 2% 
(a) Teacher's education ; 
(b) “Qualifications aid RenR ESE ee the deanher 
in his major field | me ‘ 
(c) Colleges attended by the teacher 
(d) Teacher's degrees . f 
(e)’ Teaching experience 


(f) Teaching experience at the college 


(g) Teacher's rank 
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(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


.(h) Other courses taught at the college 


Social Characteristics of the Teacher is a } 
category fon. the demographic factors of age, 
sex, race and geographic background. Four ' 
sub-categories wae included in this category :\ 


(a) Age of teacher 


‘(b) Sex of teacher 


- 


(c) Race of teacher . 
4 

(d) .Geographic background of teacher 

Time Class is Taught, Size of Class, and 


Location of Class is a category for factors 


listed by students that do not pertain to 


teacher characteristics or attributes, but 
that influence the choices of students in the _ 
process of seplatariog for classes. Three 
sub-categories were included in this category: 

(a) Hour the class meets 

(b) Size oe: the. Clave 


(c) Location of;the class 


Teacher's Skills in Presentation and Mastery 


% . peep ten ome rye neoniies 
of Subject refers to. the teacher's instructional 


skills, mastery of subject, preparation, ability 


to make the course interesting, ability to explain 


_with clarity, and various efforts to promote 


student: learning. Nine sub-categories were 


included in this category: 


(a) Teacher knows the subject 
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-(b) Teacher explains clearly so that students 


ean understand -* : 
(c) Teacher Ene class interesting | 
(d) Teacher has good teaching skills 
(e) Teacher is thorough, sticks to sGbiéect 
(f) Teacher allows questions 
(g) Teacher is well prepared for class 
(h) Peacher repeats explanations if necessary 
(i) Teacher makes assignments clear 


Organization of Course and Methods of Teaching 


is a category ‘for factors concerning srganization 
ape 
of course and content, couree: requirements, 


learning objectives, and ‘methods of instruction 


used by the instructor. Wine sub-categories © 


v 


"were included in this category: 7 


(a) Course is well organized and objectives 
are clear 

(b) Course requirements are reasonable | 

(c) Material is up-to-date and related to 
students' world 7 : . coe 

(d) Flexible time schedule allows for indi- 
vidual differences among btudents 

(e) Methods of Eg Rene snibatasned as a general 
factor) 

(£) Class discussion and student involvement is 


encouraged 


(g) More than one approach to teaching is used 
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(10) 
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(h) Teacher is goo! lecturer 


(i) Miscellaneous factors concerning organiza-_ 


tion of course ‘and teaching methods 


Teacher's Philosophy \and Practices Concerning 


Course Evaluation is category for factors 


concerning the teacher's grading system, type 

and frequency of tests\ and orhee SPA LERE LONE 

fairness of tests and rading system, and , 
considerations of the d gree of "hardness" or 

"easiness" of the teachar. . This category was 

divided into eight sub-cktegories: 

(a) Faimess in grading 
(b) Tapes of grading system ro a 
(c) "Hardness" or "easiness" of the teacher 
(d) Type of tests given 
(e) Frequency of tests 


(f) Tests are on material that has been covered 


(g) Feedback given following tests 


“(h) Miscellaneous factors about testing an 


Bracing 
fleas Wiens ement b the Teacher refers to sali 


degree of formality of classe , creation of | 


‘a- good learning environment, taatiwe strictness, 


and ‘teacher's flexibility concerning attendance 


policies and other regulations. This category 


was‘ divided into four subrcategories: 


(aw) Teacher maintains an informal class 


c 


atmosphere 
_ Teacher establishes a good learning 


environment 


(ec) Teacher is strict when necessary and 


maintains students' respect 
(d) Teacher is flexible about attendance and 
eitep school policies . 
Prior to the coding of ‘the data, steps were taken to 
assure inter-coder reliability, using a procedure recommended 


- by Tuckman (1972, p. 218). After training and practice 


trials in the use ‘of the coding system, each member of the 

, coding team coded, independently, three hundred and eighty- 
two of the verbatim responses, representing twenty percent . : 
of the data. Results showed 96 percent agreement among 
ROUn RS: ze 
Data were coded by aang. an adaptation of a procedure 
used ‘be Bellack (1966) in the coding of data reported in 

The. Language of the Classreom. This method was followed, 


also, by Bedics (1970) in the coding of data in A Study 
of Self-Evaluations of Student Teachers Through the Use . 


sone aga pa 


~~ of Video, Tape. i? “ts a ree : 
Se Headings of the categories and sub-categories were 


‘srinted on cardboard signs and placed, in the appropriate 
order, on a large, counter. ‘Path were then coded by the 
researcher by placing each index card (on which a single 
student response had been copied) beneath the appropr#ate 


heading on the counter. Symbols (letters and numbers) were 
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then written on the back side of each card to designate how 
each card had been éevexaviees and sub-categorized. Cards 
were then picked up, shuffled, and given to a colleague 
who was trained in the use ef the coding system, ‘for idee 
pendent coding, The second coder did not look at the back 
of the card where the symbols had been written. 

After the second coding, cards in each category 
and sub-category were checked to see if they had been coded 
the same way by the first and second coders. A third person, 
also trained in des wie of the coding system, served as an 
arbitrator, settling any disagreements that occurred between 
the first and ascend Kedaee: Disputes occurred in regard to 


an 


less than four percent of all of the factors coded. 
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CHAPTER 2 : 


REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 


The review of related research presented in this 
chapter will describe briefly selections from the vast 
quantity of studies concerned with characteristics of teacher 
effectiveness and will quote selected authorities regarding 


the widely varied quality of research and the present’ status 


of knowledge concerning teacher effectiveness and student 


evaluation of faculty. It will-describe selected annotated 
A fe \ 


‘bibliographies available to review the extensive literature 


concerned with teacher effectiveness. Research studies in |, 


«° which college students furnished information concerning the 


reas 


factors, attributes, quatisiedcions or characteristics of 
effective teachers, judged to have a direct relationship: to 
the present study, will be stmmarieed individually. 

The researcher found in PEVLGWETE the literature “ "aig 


_that the dividing lines were somewhat ambiguous and sited 


4 


- between studies purportedly concerned: with teacher character- 


istics and those concerned with teacher evaluation by students. 


seer em a rion moval 


” Ne attempt was made, therefore, to eLassify the pertinent 


literature sevens in this chapter by ‘any type of category 


.system. 3 


The literature concerned with factors related to 
teacher effectiveness is extensive, indicating a deep and 


long-lasting conce among educators. Ellena (1961, p. i) 


discussed this emphasis: 


ne 
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Cd . 
teristics of community college teachers. 


: at 


. 1960s would probably be revealed in chaaewd perceptions 


‘concerning instructors. 
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Probably no aspect of public education 
has been discussed with greater frequency and 
with deeper concern than teacher competence-- a 
how to identify it, how to measure it, how to 
evaluate it, and how to remove obstacles to its 
achievement. | 


Ryans (1963) commented, also, on the quantity of 
research in the area of teacher effectiveness., He empha- . 
sized that studies reported in the literature vary widely 
in both content and quality. 


Brawer (1968, p. 8)- concluded that research studies 


of teacher characteristics which deal with teaching at the 


college level are difficult to analyze and that this research 
is often not well done and frequently is scanty. She stated 
that the studies which are technically best may deal-with 


problems which are unimportant, while the important problems 


have not been studied scientifically. Brawer stated that 


little significant research has been done about the charac- 


Cohen and Brawer (1972, p. 65) raised interesting 


questions soneernting the relevance of earlier studies des- 


‘cribing various perceptions of the college instructor. They 


' suggested that, if earlier investigations-were repeated, the 


views of college instructors revealed in the studies might 
be different. They expressed an opinion that the SRtrene 


pressures on institutions of higher education in the late 


Research by McKeachie (1969) indicated that student 


evaluations for developing a general measure for teacher _ 
. z XN 
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effectiveness in terms of student learning does not yield 
results ag positive as one would hope. McKeachie and others 
pointed out, however, that instruction is a multidimentional 
process and that the techniques to measure the effectiveness 
of Laabeiatann must, accordingly, be multivariate. Consi- 


derations must be given to interactions between: learner 
) . 


‘Characteristics, various subject matters, and the effects 
of those imbecacthona on many different types of educatibnal 
objectives. 
Erickson {cited by Pascal, 1974, p. 227) in a memd- 
uae to the faculty at the University of Michigan, repo 
that, if as many as twenty-five students rate a teacher, the 
results dre as reliable as our better educational and mental 
tasts. He coneaded that students can and do discriminate 


between the teacher himself and the objectives and substance 


° 


of a-course. 
Eagle (1975) reviewed recent research concerning 
student ratings of faculty and concluded that the majority 


of studies polaved toa positive relationship between student 


ratings and student ata 4 


1 were seam 


Eagle CLOSS: Pp. 8) dt deuand validity of Hhagenk 


ratings as follows: 


. 


an 


"Validity resides in the pattern of 
factors in variables contributing to the 
variance of the rating scores, and in the 

ae relationship of scores to,external criteria. 
If a researcher can.show that student ratings 
der? correlate well with desired and accepted. - 
criteria of teaching effectiveness, ‘and 
that a substantial proportion of the rating 
variance is attributable to instructor : * 
differences, he has gone a long way .to help 
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interpret the meaning of a rating; that is, 
toward establishing validity. Greater 
interpretability (greater validity) would 
follow from studies aimed,at establishing 
the contributions’of rating variance from 
such factors as: course level, course 
elective or requirement status, student 
and instructor sex, student and instructor 

/ ethnic group, expected grade, class size 
or format, instructor rank and experience, 
etc; It is indeed encouraging that most . ° 
studies of these factors have found. only 
small contributions to rating variance - 
from these sources» By contrast, Frey 
(1974) has shown that 44% of student rating 

ance can be attributed to instructor 

R It is only through such ~ 


student rating instrument is 
\ for purposes of decision making 
about personnel." . 7 

The extensive litetature concerning ‘teacher, 
effectiveness is documented by’ a number: et ‘excellent 7 
“weekend bibliographies. Selected bitiiopraphies that 
cover major research studies completed prior to 1974 will 
' be described briefly in the paenneaphs that follow. : 

A one-hundred-and-eighteen-page bibliography by 
Horas and Tiedeman (1950) entitled Teacher Competence: cae 
An SEROLEER Bibliography, sueduded one thousand titles 
concerned wis ‘teacher eommetence, This was “panned as oe Ae oe 
an exhaustive bibliography ‘that abtempied to, include every 
major study of the relationship between teacher personality 
and teachirig effectiveness reported in literature since 1890 ; 
(Harthern, 1968,,p. 20). ? 

A bibliography by Watters (1954) aires Annotated 

Bibliography of Publications. ‘Related to Teacher Education 
included titles of studies beginning with 1948 ‘and going 
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30 
through 1953. More than ninety titles not included in the 
'  w® Domas and Tiedeman bibliography are found in Watters' list 
(Harthern,‘1968, p. 20). 


e 


Gage's Handbook of Research on Teaching (1963) . 
%* contains a review of one hundred and fifty references 
concerning teacher javeensltiy and teacher characteristics — 
compiled by Getzels and Jackson. This list of references 
was selected by them from a longer list of 800 titles 


(Harthern, 1968, P; 21). 
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Another excellent bibliog#dshy published at about 
“this same time was the thirty-six page bibliography 
compiled by Biddle and Ellena (1964) and included in their 


book entitled Contemporary Research on Teacher Effectiveness. _ - 
These bibliographies provide some record of the 


= 
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extensive research, concerning teacher PRES CELVRO EES up to 


1964.. Although the ‘sheer numbers of studies document the 


wf 


emphasis that has: been placed on this-afea of research, it 4 
appears that the quality of research varied widely and that 

results were inconélusive. fecal s and(Jackson (in Gage,,. 1963, | 7s 
pi SFih eualuated research on teacher ffectiveness as follows: 


Despite the critical impottange of the 
problem and a half century of gious 
research effort, very little is known for 
certain about the nature and measurement of - 
teacher personality and teacher effectiveness. ° 
The regrettable fact is that many of the 
a studies so far have not produced significant 
results. 


Amorig the excellent bibliographies that include recent 
studies concerning teacher effectiveness are two selective 
and annotated bibliographies published by Miller (1974, 1972). 
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His book entitled Developing Programs for Faculty Evaluations 
(Miller, 1974) SRRENLEE a bibliography of. some two hundred « 


and eighty-five entries. Sixty-nine entries in this list 
are dated prior to #960 the other two hundred and sixteen: 
entries have dates as early as 1960 and- as recent as 1973. 


? 
: The second BED LLCEEAph ys based’ on ore prepared by 


‘Terry Leigh, was inicluded in Miller's book entitled 


Evaluating Fdculty Performance (1972). This annotated 


list of some one hundred and thirty entries begins with the 


o ~ ° 


date of:1960 and goes to 1970, - 


i These bibliographies, the specific reference lists 
generated by the pertinent aenatte listed in them, and 


avhes usual channels for ‘searching the id tevacure revealed 


that literally thousands of books, articles, and studies : . 


. are contained in thefliterature concerning teacher effective- 


ness. From this vast number the researcher has chosen per- 

tinent seuates in which college students have aia infor- 

mation concerning teacher qualities, characteristics, attri- 

butes, ae Factors. related to teacher effectiveness. . 
Cohen and Brawer (1972, p. 64) stated that! "Study 

upon study has ranked charactetiative of the ‘ideal teacher, '" 

They reported research by Clinton, published in 1930, which 


concluded that students attributed-to the ideal professor 


“guch qualities as interest in students, fairness, pleasing 


ae hg 
personality, keenness of intellect, and range of information. 
* A similar study by Bousfield (cited by Cohen and 
Brawer, 1972, p. 64), published in 1940, concluded with the 
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same list of attributes of the ideal professor as found in 
the Clinton study. The attributes were found in differing 
degrees of frequency as follows: fairness, mastery of 
subject, presentation, organization of material, clear 
exposition, hecuaeax of intellect, interest in students, 
and helpfulness. . . 

In an attempt to giscetes the components. ‘or “attri- 
butes of teacher effettiveness, Riley, Ryan, and Lifshitz 
(cited by Feldman +1972, p. 10) snaiveadotie Ftndhtes of 
twelve studips conducted at various educational. institutions 
over a period of twenty- five years. Conaensug in regard re 
effective teaching conbananee were found ic a relatively 
small number of effective teaching components, although 
thirty- eight different attributes had originally been used 
as the bases for evaluation. The following factors of 
teaching effectiveness, ranked in duovnasing order of fre-. 
quency, were noted: knowledge of subject; anniachests 


atti ude toward and interest in students; interest and 


fmiasm regarding subject; appearance; tolerance, broad- 


z 
ethess and-liberality; interesting presentation; sense 


of humor and proportion; stimulation of intellectual curiosity; 


organization; personality; fairness; sincerity, honesty, and 


moral character; speaking Stier: and eLaraty of explanations. 


French (1957) made a study of 3, 600 student. 
evaluations of 133 instructors of varying academic ranks 
at the University of Washington. Following a multiple 
sae analysis of fortY-one items concerned with various 
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facets of teaching effectiveness, French concluded that there 
are probably not more than eight dimensions to students' 
‘concepts of etfeevive teaching, The following teacher 
_attributes were found to. contribute most to student judgments 
of teaching effectiveness: interprets abstract ideas and 
theories clearly; gets Students interested in the subject; 
helps to increas¢ thinking skills, helps broaden interests; 
stresses important material; makes good use ‘Of examples sds 
» and illustrat ons: motivates to do best work; inspires 
class confidence in his ickcqrindes of subject; gives new 
viewpoints or appreciations; and is clear and understandable 
in me explanations. ; | 
An analysis of student evaluations at- ‘the-University 
‘ of Washington by Isaacson and several associates (Isaacson, 
et al, 1964, pp. 344-351): led to a conclusion that the 
dimensions of student evaluation couta be lkimited to five 
areas. They were as follows: student-teacher rapport; 
structure or.course organization; group interaction and 
stimulation; teacher feedback to students; and work overload. 
Cohen (1970, pp. 57-60) and Park (1971) reported on 
student and faculty responses to an item included in an 
instrument submitted to faculty and students at three widely 
differing junior colleges ee California. The item 


‘asked respondents to rank sev possibilities in answer to 


‘ 
the question, “What do you think students look for when they 
enter a class for the first time?" Faculty of all three of 


a 7 
the colleges indicated they believed students would rank: 


‘ye 
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"Instructor personality" first and "Specific learning objec- 
tives" last among the seven alternatives. Students, however, 
ranked "Specific learning objectives" first and "Instructor 

. personality" second. "Course reading requirements" was. 
ranked as least important by students. ; 
Kolevzon and Wiltse (1973, p. 26) found, ih a 
review of teacher effectiveness research studies using 
the student rating method, that use of this method pro- ‘ 
vided congietent and recurring profiles. In.the studies 
reviewed by ete the following cluster of important teacher. 
characteristics were identified: first, the teacher's 
interpersonal telationship skills; second, the teacher's 
knowledge of as well as attitude towards the subject matter; " 
and third, the teacher's organizational abilities concerning 
class requirements, exams, and presentation of iatertat, 
McDaniel and Ravitz (1971, p. 217) carried out a 
study in which degree candidates were asked to name their 
best teacher and write paragraphs supporting their nomina- 
tions. Results indicated that of the fifty-one student 
responses, forty-one responses, or eighty percent, indicated 
that their best teacher was from their major area of study. 
‘The study also indicated that students like professors who 
help them meet their professional and personal objectives. 
: Student responses indicated that the best liked 
professors had the following characteristics or attributes: 
‘ professors were well prepared for class presentation; were 


able to communicate their material; constructed tests which .- | 


- 
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were representative of the content covered; exhibited a 


personal interest in students; and were fair in their 


' grading. 


Krupka (1970) conducted a study at Northhampton 
County Community Area College in Pennsylvania, in which 
faculty and students were asked £6 specify the relative . a: 
importance of twelve given areas considered in instructor . 


evaluation. Results indicated that there was a strong 


positive relationship between the way faculty judge the 


Lf A . 
areas and the way students judge the areas. Some differ- 


ences existed between student and faculty ratings of the 
importance of particular areas, The-five areas ranked 

most important by students were: “(1) inekeaeter’« bawe 
ledge of the subject; (2) ability to arouse interest; 

(3) organization of course; (4) classroom presentation; and 
(5) willingness to help. The five areas ranked most impor- 
tant by faculty were: (1) instructor's knowledge of the 
subject; (2) ability to arouse interest; (3) classroom 


presentation; (4) organization of course; and (5) assign- 


-_ments. The faculty ranked "willingness to help" in sixth 


place. . ; 
Coffman (1954, p. 277-285) conducted a study in 


- which 2,000 college students rated instructors in regard 


to eighteen criteria, and, in addition, gave overall _ 
evaluations of the instructors. Factor analysis of the 
results indicated that students' values centered on four 


main factors: (1) empathy for students; (2) organization 
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and preparation; (3) punctuality, neatness and normality; 
and (4) verbal fluency. 


A parallel perceptions summary was conducted by 


Blai (1975, p. 187) among 411 Harcum Junior College womeh 


students, 340 Illinois State University sociology students, 
and eighty-seven women students .at pankgon University. 
Student responses to fourteen forced-choice statements 
produced the folldwing list of preferences: (1) Gives 
most 6F tine to students; (2) is student-oriented; 

(3) is admired by students; (4) allows student self- 


direction; (5 and 6) leaves class attendance optional. -~ 


and allows student participation; (7) lectures primarily 


from supplementary materials; (8) considers student input 
when reorganizing course; (9) derives background material 
from direct experience; (10) strives for personal relation- 
ship with students; (11) in response to a question, gives . 
a direct answer; (12) is average teacher, but gives grades 
higher than average of Bthee professors; (13) is involved 
primarily in own field; (14) uses case studies as illustra- 
tions. | | 

Brawer (1968, p. 55) reported an attempt by Weber 
to assess teachers' characteristics te which questionnaires 


were sent to 150 college graduates scattered over the country. 


These former college students were asked to describe the 


teaching they’ had received at the undergraduate level, to 
select the best-liked and least-liked teachers, and to 
state if the best-liked teachers were also the best 
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instructor. The "best-liked" teachers were charactetized se 
as "cheerful," “happy,” "good-natured. and jolly," | “giving 
students a chance td make up work," "human," and "friendly." 

. Teachers considered to be "best instructors" but not 


"best- liked" were found to be primarily ‘effective speakers , 

who ' ‘stood up when -they talked.'"' The study concluded that ) 

the ditterence between the “best-liked" teacher and the 

“best” teacher was one. of human. qualities. ee 
MéeDaniel and Feldhusen (1970, p. 619), using a 

sample of seventy-six professors and 4,484 students at 

Purdue University, found that the most effective. - | ' 

instructors are those who write no books and who tend 

to limit their roles as writers of articles and papers ee 

to second authorship. No relationship was found between 

research activity. and instructional effectiveness. Time 

spent in counseling students or supervising laboratories. 

was found to be. positively related to teacher effectiveness, 

while time éabnk lecturing or in‘ administration was 

negatively related to instructional effectiveness. Results 

of the study indicated, in regard to class size, that the 

larger the class, the lower were the ratings of instructional | 

effectiveness. 
A review of the research concerning teacher charac- 

teristics by Heitzmann and Starpoli (1975, p. 298) led to a 

finding that two specific personality traits appear consis- 

tently with good teaching. These traits were "flexibility" 


t 
and "warmth," 
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. College Education Committee (Gromisch, et al, 1972, pp. 


‘chairmen consistently gave their faculty a better. nating 


Characteristics found to be most important, ranked in 


. descending order of frequency, were: good knowledge of 


‘Dienst (1971) involving more than 1,600 students and 


38 
> 
A comparison of student and department Sie 
evaluations of the teaching performance of twenty-four > 


instructors was made in a study by the New York Medical 


281-284). Results indicated that students and chairmen 


did not-rate instructérs similarly, and that department 


than os students. 

A study involving 307 students at Philander ( 
Smith-College was carried out by Pogue (1967, pp. 133-136), 
using the University of Oregon Evaluation Form, in an effort 


to determine the traits of: the "ideal professor." 


subject; a good evaluator; and explains clearly. Char- 
acteristics of the ideal teacher listed as least impor- 
tant were: is scholarly and participates actively in 
research; likes enilagesaze youth; has adequate and well- 
modulated voice; and encourages independent thinking. 


A three-year study by Hildebrand, Wilson, and 


faculty at the University of California at Davis found 
eighty-five items that characterize "best" teachers as 


vpegenived by, students and fifty-four items that character- 


‘ize. “best” teachers as perceived by colleagues. Close agree- 
4 


ment was found between students and faculty as to the 


effectiveness of given teachers. 
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‘The study indicated that, among students, the five 


o 


‘components of effective teaching performance are: an 
analytic-synthetic, approach; organization-clarity; instructor- 
group interaction; instructor-individual student inter- eo 
action; and dynamism-enthusiasm. In general, student rat- 

ings showed only negligible correlations with the academic 
rank of foawecnnton: class level, number of courses pre- 
viously taken in the same department, class size, required 
versus optional course, course in major Be not, sex of 
respondent, class: level, grade point. average, and expected 
grade in course. A disproportionate number of ''best" teachers 
were teaching seminar rather than lecture courses. 

Results of a study by Kolevzon and ‘Wiltse (1973, 

p. 26) involving thirty-three graduate students in Social 
“Welfare at the: tndveratty of California indicated that the 
ideal or desired teacher characteristics reflected in 
“students' ratings of a twenty-item rating scale of teacher 
characteristics were viewed as largely consistent with 
research findingstof similar studies. Students indtenvad 

they wanted a teacher who was competent, interested in and 
jniowbedzeable in his subject area; who was actively helpful, 
available, rewarding and encouraging in tits dealings with 
students; and who displayed flexibility yet dkgunieation’ tn 
-his handling of course materials. Students in this study_ 
ranked Jtens concerning the "presentational dimension" of 
teaching as more crucial (i.e. more important in facilitat- 


ing and maximizing his learning experience) than items from 
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the "“interpersongl dimension," a finding that the researchers 
viewed as contrary to the findings in most studies using 
the student rating method (p. 29). . 

In a two-year study of student ratings of full-time 
faculty at St. Johns River Junior College, instructors 
were rated in regard to personal traits, scholarship, class 
presentation, and accuracy in evaluating students (Roueche - 
and Boggs, 1968, pp. 20-21). Findings indleale? that the 
following class characteristics were associated with high ~ 
instructor ratings: classes ‘with ' ‘exacting instruction; 
“caan in which status was certain; classes with communi- 
cation of definbte objectives: and classes in which. the 
instructor kept to the point and used only material rela- 
vant be ete course, . 

Comments. associated with low instructor ratings 


4 « 
were: the class was too easy; the objectives were uncer- — 


a? 


tain; the teacher lacked control of the students; the i 
teacher used "canned" tests; the teacher was unfair (p. 21). 
| This study found also that instructors: who con-" 
ducted classes during preferred periods did not receive 
higher ratings than other instructors; that, -in terms: 


of faculty background, instructors coming directly from . eee 


graduate schools received higher ratings than those from 
other sources; and that a preference was shown for 
instructors with education degrees. . 
; Twa (1970) made a study of student and instructor 
eipeecabhons cet community college instructors at a comniuni ty: 
51 . . ‘ 
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college in Oregon. His study examined the nature of and 
i. ; % 
_the major differences between the expectations held by 


the adult education, occupational, and apa students 


and their instructor equ ter pares for the instructor in” 


~ 


the role of director of Men EAINE in a community college . bs 
setting. An instrument designed by as researcher was used 
to collect data from 315 students and inatruétors. Results ° 
of the study indicated that siudente. were more concerned 
with the instructor's personal relationship’ with his stu- 
dents than they were with how the Gowheaean utilized | 
instructional methods and materials, managed and controlled 
learning activities, communicated information pertaining to 
the course, or myniiarad student progress. The instructors 
.agreed that their personal relationships with students were 
more important than any of the four other areas studied. 
Hartung (1972, pp. 146- 147) described a study that 
was undertaken at all of the junior colleges in North : 
Carolina to determine the importance of certain character- , 
istics of junior and community college teachers. An instru- 
ment composed of sixty-seven teacher characteristics was 
administered to administrators, teachers, and a group of 
students at each junior college, Participants were asked 
to evaluate the importance of each chavdotetistte, using 
a five-point graphic rating scale. For each characteristic, 
a mean of the evaluations: of its ieart nies by each parti- 


cipating group (administrators, teachers, and students) 


was computed; then means of the evaluation when each 


a | 


charactetistic “by all three -groups combined. The fifteen . 
characteristics having the highest rombined importance 
_ ratings were as ‘follows: « (1) have adequate knowledge. of 
the subject taught; (2) are emotionally stable; (3) make _ 
subject sais interesting; (4) ‘make explanations which 
are clear to all students; (5) plan and sianaie pOUkee 
‘work carefully in che iseue we overall ‘course aniuativens 
” (6) are open minded; (7) give individual help to students 
when they need es (3) display an understanding attitude 
toward Students as persons; (9) make students feel free to 
’ ask questions in their classes; (10) stliaulete iritellectual 
‘curiosity; » (11) enjoy working with students; (12) are 
_ skillful in the methods of instruction most appropriate 
for theiz subject; (13) are tolerant of other people's 
views ; (14) are loyal to the institution in which they 
teach; (15) reflect high personal standards. in their 
behavior. aad ; . ‘ ‘ : 
o ; pte _ Hartung (1972, p. 147) stated that the results. of 
: this study seemed to imply that (1) programs of preparation 
for junior college teachers should attempt to develop to 
the fullest in candidates those characteristics found to 
‘be of high importance ; g (2). administrators, in emp loying 
new faculty, should strive ac employ those persons possess- 
ing those characteristics Foued to be of high importance, 
and (3) mbes college teachers should i aware of the 


relative importance of their various getvitiex and strive 


to strengthen within themselves and their profession those 
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characteristics which’ were found to be.of highest importance 
by emp loying continuous self-evaluation and self-improvement. 
Wiant (1974, p. a7) senoniendad the use of a sim- 
plified student evaluation form chet he has found useful | ( 
“ae West Virginia University. The form used by Wiant has 
a place for the student ‘to give the teacher a letter grade 
("A,B i: te ‘5 UBM) 5 and a place where students are 
instructed .to make any specific comment¢, favorable or 
unfavorable, that they may wish to make, -Wiant pointed 
out that a teacher can calculate his grade point average 
for the course and that he can follow the trend through 
the years. Comparisons with other teachers are also eat 
possible, and unfavorable eoimente, especially when made 
by several students, point ee weaknesses where 


improvements should be made. fi tahini * 


A study by Gadzella (1968, pp. 91-94) at Western | 


Washington State College attempted to.determine the most a" 


important characteristics of an "ideal" professor. Data 
from 443 randoml> selected students indicated chat the 

five most important characterigtics were: knowledge of 
subject; interest in subject; flexibility (is inspiring, 

has the ability to present material to meet students' 
"interests and needs); daily and course preparations. (has 
daily legsons well organized, provides an outline of the 
course and its objectives, and a list of basic references); 
and TEREBETESY (uses appropriate language, has ability to | 


explain clearly, presents riakeebat at the students’ 
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level of comprehension), 4 . olde 
In another: study concerned ‘with seachex effectjveness, 
xs Gadzella (1974, p. 11) asked three hundred students ‘at 
Western Washington State College, through a questionnaire, | 
to phrase positively the criteria of an "ideal" professor, 
and to indicate which five criteria were most important 
and which two were least important to them. The students 
named the following.criteria for an "ideal" professor as 
the five most important: . (1) has a deep interest in and 
enthusiasm for the subject he teaches; (2) is inspiring 
and has the ability to explain clearly at the students' 
level of comprehension; (3) has’ a thorough knowledge, 
both basic and current, of the subject he teaches; 
(4) evaluates carefully, gives a sufficient number of 
meaningful, fair assignments-and is impartial in his 
grading; and (5) has the course and daity lessons well 
otpantead. add provides course outlines and lists of reading 
references. The two least significant criteria were: 
(1) takes an active part “in community life, in club and 
community projects; and (2) does research, writes books 
aad articles.. i. a ne 
Lasher and Vogt (1974, pp. 267-269) used an open-ended 
instrument in a study at Bowling Green University. The 
research was designdd to determine if environmental factors» 
and personal characteristics of teachers influenced students 
in their assessment of teaching effectiveness. Chi-squarey 
tests were employed to test the independence of ratings” 


— 
es. 
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received by the faculty per course offering and environ- 
samen factors and personal characteristics. The chi-Y 
square methodology was applied to fourteen hypotheses 
involving 120 culty members and 1,072 course offerings 
over a periodkof six quarters. Results indicated that a 
statistica iy significant relationship existed between 
student eva dation of teaching effectiveness and each of 
the following thirteen factors: age of the instructor; 
faculty rank; tenure status; faculty degree attained; exper- 
ience; departmental affiliation; instructional workload . 
(number of sections); class size; level of course offering; 
required course offering; nature of subject matter; involve- 
‘ment of teacher in non-teaching activities; and faculty 
grading policy | 
The study indicated, in regard to the fourteenth hypo- 
thesis, that no significant selactonshis getaced becuseh 
student evaluation of reaching effectiveness and the 
instructional ink load { sracvesetk of course preparations per 
quarter) of the teacher. The researcher concluded that 
environmental factors as well as the personal characteris- 
tics of faculty influence student judgments about instructional 
competencies. 
A study was ecaducted at Modesto Junior College to 
,; provide’ information that would be useful in selecting 
basic education teachers for uiidareaducated and under- 
employed adults (Roueche and Boggs, 1968, pp. 19- -20). The 
objectives of the study were: (1) to identify Cask haves 
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teristics that students, Reschees; Are administrators’ con- 
sideredvessential for an effective ‘basic education instruc- 
tor; (2) to define each of the characteristics in a 
practical context (3) to deve lop- iristruments ‘to assist in 
identifying a potentially effective teacher. . Data were 


obtained from instructors, administrators and students. 


The eighty-five participants were een to prepare written 


_descriptions of each of the instructors, including positive 


and negative characteristics. Students also participated 
in a group discussion of the "necessary" qualifications of 
a basic education teacher. Analysis of the data indicated’ 
that the most important: single quality for an adult basic 
education teacher was "the ability to help the student to 
develop and maintain self-confidence.” "Understanding, 
flexibility, patience, sencubtionis tx, humor, creativity, 

and care in the preparation of class activities were also 
considered necessary (p. 19):" 

_-. An interview schedule for teacher selection was 
designed from the findings. Pave of the schedule used 
situations where the interviewer advanced "positive 
statements" intended to refer to "essential" teacher 
personality characteristics. Vawieens to the statements 
were assessed by the interviewer to determine the i 
interviewee's attitude toward those desirable personality 


® * 


characteristics (pp. 19-20). 
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SUMMA 


After reviewing the research concerning teacher 
effectiveness, the researcher has concluded that most 
studies in which students supplied information concerning 
factors or characteristics of tHe effectilve ‘instructor 

have been based on structured questionnaires, where students 
. responded to a list of teacher characteristics contained 
in the questionnaire designed by someone other than students. 
Only four of the research studies reviewed in this chapter 
utilized open-ended questionnaires, unstructured interviews, 
‘ or other techniques that allowed college students to list 
or describe the characteristics or attributes that they 
perceived to be associated with the "good" instructor. i 
After Ree the literature concerning teacher 
ae effectiveness, Feldman (1972, p. 11) concluded that it 
| appears possible to ‘specify generally acknowledged charac- 
teristics of effective teaching that are relatively inde- 
pendent of specific course content. It is the opinion of 
the researcher that studies summarized in this proposal 
would tend to verify Feldman's conclusion. 
Kolevzon and Wiltse (1973, p. 26) found in their 
veuled of teacher effectiveness research studies that the 
-teacher's interpersonal skills were ranked first in impor~ 
tance with the majority of studies. The review of the 
literature reported in this chapter appears to verify the 


conclusion of Kolevzon and Wiltse. 
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) CHAPTER 3 
PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF DATA 


ORGANIZATION OF PRESENTATION 

The purpose of this study was to determine the factors 
that students at Pensacola Junior College look for in 
instructors as they attempt to choose "good" teachers in the 
process of registration. Population, design, instrumentation, 
data collection, and method of coding have been discussed in a 
preceding: chapter. This chapter will be devoted to the 

- presentation and Aaatyuta of the data. 

Twelve Srequenity distribution tables have been used 
for the svesentation of the data. Table 1 presents the’ 
factors listed most frequently by: students, ranked in 1% 
descending order of frequency. Responses in this table have 
been listed without reference to the general categories that 
were designed by the researcher for further classification of 
the data (in Tables 2 through 12). 

Figures in Table 1 indicate the fifteen specific factors 
listed most frequently by students, tabulated to show the 


number of times that students listed a particular factor they 


look for in teachers, and indicating the percent of students 


in the study who listed each particular factor. All factors 


listed forty times\or more were included in this table. A | 


complete listing of factors, by frequency, will be found in 
Appendix B. . 
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It is the opinion of the researcher that the informa- 
tion presented in Table 1 is of primary importance because it 
reveals, with a minimum of interpretation by the coders, 
exactly what factors students indicated that they look for 
in teachers. In other words: the data presented in Table 1 
is simply a eabularton by. the coders. This is in keeping with 
the primary goal of the study and with the open-ended instru- 
ment used to collect student responses. 

. . Data presented in Table 2 through Table 12 have been 
classified, using the ten categories designed by the researcher 
to show the kinds of factors listed and the relative frequency 
of student responses fh edeh ot the categories. 

. Table 2 shows the total number.and the percent of 
Pascoe is each of the ten categories designed to indicate 


the kinds of factors listed by students. Descriptions of 


these categories will be found in Chapter 1 in the section 


entitled "Data Analysis." 
Separate tables, beginning with rao 9 a continuing 


through Table 12, Eve ae prepared to present separately 
the data Ataneitied: in each of the ten general categories. 
Data is presented by number and percent for all of. the 
groupings of factors (sub-categories) within each of the ten 


general categories. 


PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS 
Table 1 presents, by number and percent, all of the 


factors that were listed more than forty times by the 345 
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students participating in the study. Factors are listed in 
‘descending order of frequency. 

An examination of Table 1 reveals that students listed 
most frequently as a factor they look for when trying to 
select a "good" teacher "Teacher is willing to help students." 
This factor was listed 127 times, with 36.81% of the three 
hundred and forty-five students ent neetes in the study 
listing thie accor. 

Students' statements concerning teacher helpfulness 
were expressed clearly. They said ‘such eitiwscaas "One who 
doesn't mind helping you when you need help; " “Whether or not 
the teacher helps the studente whens he or she has a problem or 
if he just sits at his desk all class time;" and "Eagerness to 
help a slow student." Of the 127 students who listed helpful- 
“ness, thirty-two specified that they wanted a teacher who was 
available for help outside of class hours. Five of these 
students specified that they looked for a teacher who would be 
available in his office for out-of-class help. Nineteen 
students who listed teacher's willingness to help indicated 
that they wanted a teacher who would be willing to counsel with 
phidaxts about personal’ problems. a 

The factor listed second in frequency, with 114 responses 
representing 33.04% of the student participants tin the study, was 
“What other students say about the teacher,” referring to the 
informal rating of teachers that is circulated among students. 
~_-— Ranked third in frequency was "Teacher explains 


clearly so that students can understand." A total of 97 
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Table aL ° . 


Fifteen Factors Listed Most Frequently By 
Three Hundred and Forty-Five Students 
Who Were Asked to List the Factors 
They Look for When Trying to Select "Good",Teachers 


Number of , Percent 
Times Factor of Students 
Factors Listed By Students Was Listed Listing ‘Factor 
Ls Teacher is willing to help : 
students : ce le 36.81% 
2. What other students say . 
about the teacher 114 <> € 33.04 
ei Teacher explains clearly so , 
that students can under- 
stand 97° 28.12, 
4. Teacher makes class ; | 5 2’ 
interesting. ¥ 93 26.96 
‘5, Teacher cares about, and is 
interested in, students 67 19.42 
6. Teacher knows.the subject 67 : 19.42 ° 
Fie Teacher is fair, impartial, ; 
and unprejudiced 64 18.55 
a Teacher understands, has 
‘good attitude toward . 
students 60 17.39 
9. Teacher respects students, 
is courteous and 
considerate ; 51 14.78 
10. Teacher's personality’ 50 - 14.49 
11. Teacher gets along well with 
students 49 14.20 
12. Teacher ‘is open, honest, and . 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Number of Percent 
: -Times Factor of Students - 
Factors Listed By Students Was Listed Listing Factor 
13. Course requirements are 
reasonable 43 . 12.46 
14. Course is’well organized . 
and objectives are clear 41 11.88 - 
-15. Fairness in grading 40 11.59% 
oe 
° 
Lt 
) 
‘ 
t = 
tas + 
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factors were.tabulated, representing 28.12% of the’ students. 
Responses emphasized that students look for a teacher who can 
“get the subject across" by clearly explaining the material. 
Students specified that they laok for a teacher who can eeelatn 
the material "on the student's level" and in "plain, every-day 
English." Fifteen eeudents stated that, in looking for a: 
teacher who could explain, they tried not to get one who 
"talked above their head." | 

Ranked fourth in Panuenc wae the ‘sub-category 
"Teacher makes class interesting," with 93 factors and 26.96% 
of the students responding., Of chess, nine students specified 
that they looked for a teacher who "was not boring." 

Two groupings of factors ranked next in frequency with 
each grouping containing 67 factors and comprising responses 
from 19.42% of the student sample. "Teacher cares about, and 
is interested in, students" and "Teacher knows the subject" 
were ranked in fifth and sixth place. 

Responses in the "Teacher cares about, and is 
interested in, students" grouping were stated forthrightly. 
Representative responses were: "Honestly ence BROBE the 

students;" "One who cares and has feelings and is not just 
out to get you or to get through another term;" "The 
devotion to the class--whole and individual;" and "Takes’ a 
personal interest in-students." ; a 

Following closely after "Teacher cares about, and is 
interested in, students," and ranked in seventh, eighth, and 


ninth places were three separate groupings.of factors which 
; % : 
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appeared roewies related. These were "Teacher is fair, 
impartial, and urtprejudiced,"" listed 64 times by 18.55% of 
the sample; ''Teacher understands, has good attitude toward 
students," listed 60 times by 17.39% of students and "Teacher 
respects students, is courteous and esneideeate.” listed 51 
times by 14.78% of students. It should be noted that, in 
‘addition to the 64 listings concerning fairness to students,_/ 
40 student responses, representing 11.59% of students, 
indicated they looked:for "Fairness in grading." This response 
was yanked fifteenth in frequency. 

Fourteen students made specific references to racial 
prejudice, saying such things as: “An instructor who sees 
all of his students the same; no aitference in race, etc.;" 
"Person that does Sui aeetedce on your color;" and "One that 
likes both races, not just one race." 


In the category "Teacher respects students, is f 


eeuecHeds and considerate," 


student PRADONEES indicated that 
eben look for a teacher who "Treats the student as an equal," 
"Treats you like an adult;'"' and who "Never makes .the student 
feel on a lower level than the teacher." Six. students - 
specifically indicated that they look for a teacher who does 
not act as though he is superior to students and that does 
not make students feel "dumb." Five other students’ indicated 
_ that they: want a teacher who does not embarrass students and 
who is not sarcastic or nasty. 

Ranked tenth in frequency was "Teacher's personality," 
with 50 responses from 14.49% of students. ‘Most of the 
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responses stated merely "personality," "good personality," or 
"personality of teacher." | 
"Teacher gets, along well with students" ranked 

eleventh in frequency with 49 factors listed ey 14.20% of 
the students. Most students stated simply "Ability to get 
along with students," or "Someone I can get along with. a . 

Ranked in twelfth place, with 4a responses listed by . o 
12.75% of the students, was "Teacher is open, honest, and 


, sincere.’ Of these, nineteen specified honesty, eighteen 
of 


-listed openness, and, seven indicated sincerity, ’ 

"Course requirements. are reasonable" ranked thirteenth, 
with 43 responses by 12.46% of the student participants. 
Representative student responses stated such oe bherencen as: 
"Gives reasonable work load;" "Will give work but won't lay 
it on too heavy all.the time;" and "Course requirements 
reasonable." 

In fourteenth place was "Course is well organized and 
aheeshives are clear" with 41 responses by 11.88% of the 
Student sample. Responses included such statements as: The 
instructor should be well organized, by this I mean have an 
outline of what will be taught so that the student will under- 
stand."' Some responses said simply, "Makes course objectives 


~ 


"or "organized." . 


clear;' 
"Fairness in peadine, ranked fifteenth with 40 

responses from 11. 59% of the students. These responses 

concerning fairness in grading are in addition to the 64 


responses’ concerning fairness, impartiality,: and lack of 
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prejudice that ranked seventh in frequency. - 

Table 2 presents the data classified into ten cate- 
gories: indicating, by frequency, the kinds of factors stu- 
dents look for as they try to select "good" teachers for : 

their classes in the process of registration. Descriptive 
‘titles. of the ten categories are,:for the most part, self- 

"explanatory. Specific definitions of thé categories will be 
found in Chapter 1, in the section entitled “Data Analysis." 
The-table displays, by~fumber and percent, the frequency of 
student responses in each of the ten categories. All Student 
responses, totaling 1,894, have been included in this table.- 

"Humanistic Behavior of Teachers" ranked first among 

“the ategories, containing 532 student iuameuite: Over one- 
eh of the 1,894 student responses, or 28.09%, fell in the 
category concerning humanistic behavior of teachers. Listed 
were such factors as the teacher's willingness to help 
students; the teacher's interest in and care and concern about 
students ; the teacher's attitude toward and understanding of 
students; the teacher's respect, consideration, and fair and 


unprejudiced treatment of students; and the teacher's ability 


to get along with students. A full presentation of responses 


' 


concerning "Aumanistic Behavior of Teachers" will be found in 


Table 3. | Ss ; 


<3 "Teacher's Skills in Presentation ‘and Mastery of 


> 


Subject" ranked second in number of student responses, with 
338 responses comprising 17.85% of all factors listed. The 


majority of responses had to dp with the teacher's ability to 
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Table 2 


What Students Look for When Trying to Select "Good" Teachers: 
Factors That Students Listed Grouped in Categories 


Number of 
Factors By Category — Student Responses Percent 
lL, Humanistic behavior of 
teachers 332 28.09% 
2. Teacher's skills in | | 
presentation and mastery 
of subject ~ 38 17.85 
3. Teacher's personality and 
related personal 
attributes — c 3235 py ab 
4. Teacher's organization of 
course and methods of . ie a 
teaching 219 11.56 
5. Teacher's ‘philosophy and 
practices concerning course 
evaluation _ 198 10.45 
6. Teacher's rating according 
; _ to the campus "grapevine" 135 : Jude 
ts Teacher's educational ‘ 
* background and teaching F 
experience 88 4.65 
8. Class management by the 
teacher ; 62 3.27 « 
9. Social characteristics of 
the teacher 46 2.43 
10. Time class is taught, size 5 
of class, and location of j 
class 41 2.16% 
TOTAL 1,894 100.00% 
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explain the subject in a way that students could understand; 


the teacher's ability to make the ia interesting; and the 
Geacher" s knowledge of the subject and’ teaching, skills. Table 
4. presents fully the factors included in this by eI, 
"Teacher' = Personality and Related Personal Attributes" 
saaked third, with 235 responses representing 12. 41h of the 
data in this category. In addition to listings that stated 
"Good personality" or “Personality of Teacher," dike category 
included clarity of speech, appearance, sense of humor, and 
teacher's enthusiasm about teaching and about the pa ticular 
‘subject taught. ‘Table 5 presents in detail the sdeabney of 
listings of the various sub-categories of data classified as 
"Teacher's Personality and Related Personal Attributes." 
| Ranking fourth in frequency, with 219 responses\ 


\ 
comprising 11.56%: aa the data, was “Teacher's Organization 


of ‘Cours and Hethods of Teaching.’ In this category sans 
student responses pertaining to reasonable course require- 
ments, the iedadeatton of the course, the course objectives, 
and methods of teaching. Table 6 presents in detail the sub- 
categories of data included in this area. , \° 
"Teacher's Philosophy and Practices Concerning Course 
Evaluation" ranked fifth, with 198 responses representing 
10.45% of the data. This category contained responses 
concérning the teacher's grading system, the kind and 
frequency of tests, how "hard" or "easy" the teacher is and 


varied factors concerning testing and grading. Details 


concerning data in this category will be found in Table 7. 
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"Teacher'g Rating According to the Campus Grapevine" 
- ranked sixth, with 135 responses and 7.13% of the data in this 
category, The vast majority of factors.listed indicated that 
students consider the informal evaluation of teachers by 
other students when they register for classes. Students, also 
‘consider informal evaluations solicited from other teachers 
and from counselors. Data in this category are presented in rs 
full in Table 8. . 

| Ranked in seventh place was "Teacher's Educational 
Background and Teaching Experience" with 88 responses listed, 
soupetetnn 4.65% of the data. The factors listed most often 
in this category stated a concern that the cenehes be 
experienced in, teaching. — Other factors listed included the 
teacher's educatienah background, the teacher's qualifications 
in his major field of atuey: the colleges attended by the 
teacher and the, degrees attained. Table 9 presents fully the 
ints concerning educational background and experience., 

The categories ranked in eighth, ninth, and tenth’ 

places accounted for less than 8% of the total data. “Class a 
‘Management by the Teacher" ranked eighth, with 62 factors 
listed, or 3: Tn. Factors in this category concerned the 
degree of informality of the-class and the establishment of a ; 
good learning environment; the ability of the teacher to be 
strict, when PECESBATY's in een ser class; and the 
teacher's flexibility in déaling with attendance policies and 
other ee aed Table 10 presents the data included in 


this category. as he 
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"Social Characteristics .of the Teacher" ranked ninth, 
with 46 factors comprising 2.43% of _the data listed. The 
teacher's age was listed most évequently as a factor in this 
Rabegony’s followed by sex of teacher and race of teacher. Data 
eoneeinins the social characteristics of the teacher .are- 


présented in Table 11. ( . 


"Time Class is Taught, Size of Class, and’ Location of 


Class" ranked tenth, with 41 factors, or 2.16% of the data 
included. Although the hour the class meets is not-a teacher 
characteristic,. it isa factor thatridma students indicated 
they must consider. The size of the class “and the location of 
the class were also listed: These data are presented in 
Table 12. 

Five hundred ‘and” thirty-two student responses concerning 
"Humanistic Behavior of Teachers" mes been presented, _by number 
and percent, in the twelve. epounines of factors that make up 
the sub-categories dteptaved in Table 3. Factors pvewented in 
this table account for 28.09% of all of the 1,894 factors listed 

_.by acudenen, Listed most Exequantl> as a factor stidenks ‘iaok 
for as they try to select “good" teachers in the process of 
registration for classes was "Teacher is willing to help 


" 


students. One hundred and twenty-seven responses, accounting’ 
for 23.88% of responses categorized as "Humanistic Behavior. of 
Teachers" indicated that students: looked for a helpful teacher. 
Of these responses, thirty-two students stated they look for 

a teacher who is willing to give help outside of class, and. 


_nineteen indicated they look for a teacher who is willing to 
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° y 
Factors That Students’Listed That ~“ 
Concérn Humanistic Behavior of Teachers 


Number of 
Factors ; Pia . Responses | Percent 
1. Teacher is willing to help : 
students : 127 23.887 
2. Teacher cares about, and is 
interested in, students 67 : .12.60 
Ja Teacher is fair, impartial, 
and unprejudiced 2 64 12.03 
‘ . % { 
4. Teacher understands, has : 
good attitude toward students 60 _ 11.28 
5. Teacher respects students, is : 
courteous and considerate 51 9.59 
6. Teacher gets along well with. a 
students . 49 9.21 
7.. Teacher is open, honest’ and : / 
sincere 44 2 8.27 
8. Teacher is friendly * 23 4.32 
9. ~Teacher is patient and ¢ 
, kind-hearted . 23 - 4.32 
10. Teacher is pleasant and nice 15 . 2.82 
ll. Teacher gives encouragement 6 | 1.43 
12. Teacher is reliable me 0.56% 
TOTAL 532 . '100.00% 
os 
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counsel with them about personal p¥oblems. Five students 
, Stated they look for a teacher who will be in his office. 
available to students who need out-of-class help. 

- Sixty-seven student responses, comprising 12.60% of | 
the factors concerned with the humanistic behavior of teachers, 
were in the sub-category, "Teacher cares about, and is 
interested: in, students." _"Teacher is fair, impartial, and 
unprejudiced" accounted for bis ceaneneen: or 12,034. In this 

_ category students stated such factors as: "Fairness to all 
students;" "One who shows no favorites;" and "An instructor 
that sees all of the students the same; no difference in 
race, etc." ; Pa. | 

"Teacher understands, has a good attitude toward vg 
students" was Listed 60 times for a total of 11.28% of the 
humintatio factors. "Teacher respécts students, is Sear beciia 
and considerate’ ranked next in frequency with 51 responses, 
or 9.59%. 

Portycnine sesponney, or 9.21%, listed "Teacher gets 
along well with students" and 44 responses, or 8.27%, ware 
in the sub-category, “Teacher is open, honest, and sincere." 

‘"Teacher is friendly" and "Teacher is patient and kind-hearted" 
tanked eee, each, with 23 responses, or 4.32% of the data. 
Other responses listed were "Teacher is pleasant and nice," 

“15 responses or 2.82%; guctae tees encouragement," 6 
e¥aponsed or, 1.13%; ‘and "Teacher is reliable," with 3 responses, 
or 0.56%, 


Table 4 presents the data in the category of 
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ry ‘ 
“Teacher's Skills in Presentation and Mastery of Subject," 


with 338 factors listed by students. Listed most frequently 


in this category was "Teacher explains clearly so that stu- 
dents can understand," with 97 responses, making up 28.70% 


of the responses in this- category. Responses indicated that 


students look for a teacher who carf "get the subject across," 
and who can explain the material “on the student's level." 
‘Rankine second in frequency, with 93 responses, or 
27.51%, was "Teacher makes class interesting." Typical of 
mn the responses in this category was, "I look for 4. peaches 
. oe makes the class interesting . . . one youylike to go 
to."" Nine students stated that: they look for a teacher who ; 
is "not boring." ; 
Sixty-seven responses, comprising 19.82% of the 
responses, were in the third-ranking saauneae, "Teacher 
knows the subject®" and 27 responses, or 7.99%, made up 
the, grouping, "Teacher has good teaching skills." 
"Teacher is. thorough, sticks to subject" ranked. 
fifth, with 22 responses, or 6.51%. . 
"Teacher allows queptiogs" ranked in sixth place with 
1é#responses comprising el eicnaecriat in this category. 
Typical student responses stated, "Does not object to questions;" 
"Those you can ask questions and who do — make you feel 
. stupid;" and "Doesn't get annoyed if a student asks a question. ""! 
"Teacher makes assignments clear" ranked in seventh . . 
gisee with 6 responses and 1.78%, followed by "Teacher ‘is 


‘ 


well prepared for class" and "Teacher repeats explanations if 
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Table 4 . \ 


Factors That Students Listed That Concern 
Teacher's Skills in Presentation and Mastery of Subject 


‘Number of 


Factors => © Responses Percent 
F ‘ 7 
i Teacher explains clearly so — ‘ A 
that students can‘understand i 28.70% 
C e 
ee Teacher makes class interesting 93 2%. 52 
3. Teache# knows the subject 67 19.82 


4. Teacher has good teaching * . 
; “27 7299 


skills 
ae Teacher is thorough, sticks to 

subject 22 < 6.51 
6. Teacher allows questions 16 » leg 3 
7. +Teacher makes assignments clear - 6 1:78 

~ 
8. Teacher is well prepared for 

class : 5 1.48 
9. Teacher repeats explanations if 

necessary 5 1.48% 


TOTAL 338 100.00% 
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necessary," each with 5 responses, or 1.48%, 

. . Table 5 presents 235 factors listed by students in 
the category "Teacher's Personality: and Related Personal 
Attributes." Fifty responses, or'21.28% of all responses _ 
listed in this category, stated merely "teacher's personality" 
or “good personality." | . 

Ranking second, with 36 responses. comprising 13.322 .0£ 
the responses, was "Teacher is interested in the subject." 
Typical student responses. were: "Someone interested and 
enthusiastic about teaching a subject because it gets you 
‘interested;" and "Whether teacher enjoys teaching my subject." 

"Teacher's. appearance and dress" ranked third, with 
35 responses making up 14.89% of factors in the eatenoey, 
"Nice," "neat,'' and "attractive," were adjectives students 
used in listing factors concerned with the personal appear- 
ance of the teacher. 

"Teacher's sense of humor" ranked fourth with 34 
responses, or 14.47% of the data in this category, and ~ 
‘ "Teacher's clarity of speech" ranked fifty with 27 responses, 
or 11.497 of the data. 

"Teacher's enjoyment of teaching" was sixth in fre- 
quency, with 20 responses comprising 8.51% of the data 
in the sakencey< Representative responses were: “An instruc- 
Ror who enjoys teaching and enjoys sharing with his students." 
“Pooes the teacher like to teach ot if it's just a job to them;" 
2 — 


“and "Also look for a*teacher who enjoys her work instead of 


teaching for a paycheck." 


| 
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Table 5 
Factors That Students Listed That Concern 
the Teacher's Personality and Related Personal Attributes 


Factors 3 Number fee 
Li Teacher's ceryonalley 50 21.287 
Bi Teacher's interest in the subject ag ~ 35.92 
@- Teacher's appearance and ee 35 - ~  Sa89 
‘ ; 
4. Teacher's sense of humor 34 14.47 
5. Teacher's clarity of speech 27 11.49 
6. Teacher's enjoyment of teaching. 20 8.51 
7. Teacher's Witeliscbost and . 

creative capacities she * 7623 
8. Teacher's punctuality 8 3.40 


9. Miscellaneous personal attributes 
. of teacher & 8 3.40% 


TOTAL 235 - 100.00% ¢ 
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Seventeen responses, or 7.23%, comprided the grouping 
called "Teacher's intellectual and creative capacities," 
which ranked jin seventh place. Responses stated "Intelligence 
of teacher;" "Teacher that is creative;" and "Innovative." 
"Teacher's i lee eighth wrth 8 SHEPOREESs 
‘ or 3.40% of the data. : ; 

There were 8 miscellaneous responses concerning 
teacher personality and related personal attributes. Each. 
was listed one or two times and accounted for 3.40% of this 
data. Factors listed included,tesponses such as "Self- 
confidence; “His or her charackes:™ "If they ee cool;"" and 
"Personal. hygiene." 

Table 6 erasanté 219 student responses in the category 
"Teacher's Organization of Course and Methods of Teaching." 
Ranking first, with 43 responses comprising 19.63% ae 
data, is "Course requirements are reajonable."' Studerts stated ~ 
such factors as "Gives reasonable kc Ont the class 

a challenge but doesn't overload the student with too much 
and too difficult work." . 
"Course is well organized and course objectives are 


clear" ranked second in frequency, with 41 student responses 


making up 18.72% of the data in this category. Following 


closely in third place, with 39 responses or 17.81% was__\ 
"Methods of teaching."' Student respogses in this grouping 
were general, stating merely "Teaching method," or "Methods 
of teaching used by the teacher," without stating the kind 


¢ 


of teaching methods they look for. 
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‘Table 6 
* Factors That Students Listed That Concern 


, «Teacher's Organization of Course and Methods of Teaching 


Factors Number Percent 
| ie ; i \ 
ims Course requirements are 
reasonable : 43° SB 3% 
P 2. Coursé is well organized and ; : 
objectives are clear. 41 Levtz 
3. Methods of teacHing (mentioned ; 
‘4 a general factor) |, 39 , ede. Ge Ke 
4. Class discussion and student | : 
involvement is encouraged ’ | a Leeks 
Jey More than one approach: to - : 
teaching is used a! . 4 6.39 
6. Teacher is good: lecturer . 14 6.39 
fie Flexible time schedule allows 
for individual differences 
among students 3 5.94 
8. Material is up-to-date and 
related to students' world LI 5.02 
¢ 


Miscellaneous factors concerning 
organization of course and 
teaching methods (listed only - 

. one or’ two times each) _16 7.31% 


TOTAL 2 219 100. 00% si 
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More specific responses concerning teaching methods 

were 28 factors comprising 12.79% of the data and ranking 

fourth, that listed "Class discussion and student involve- 

ment is encouraged." "Teacher is good lecturer," another 

_ specific grouping concerning teaching methods, ranked fifth, 


with 14 responses, or 6 ah” of the data.__. 


"More than one approach to teachihg is used," was 


another grouving of responses concerning with teaching methods - 


and ranking in sixth place, with 14 responses or 6.39% of the 
data. Responses infthis category included "Provides more than 
one type of experience such as lecture, viauel aids,, speeches, 
and field trips;" and “One that uses the book and classroom 
- discussion together."" Six students specified tkey prefer a 
teacher who does not use the lecture method exclusively. 
Nanking seventh with. 13 veunonena, oF 5.94% of the 
_ data in the category, was "Flexible time gcheduta allows for 
individual differences among students,."' Students stated 
"Lets the student progress at their own rate;"' and "One who ® 
doesn't have a rigid time schedule to adhere to." 
"Material is up-to-date and related to students' world" 


ranked eights, with 11 responses, or 5.02%. Student responses 


a 


stated such things as “'Related subject matter to everyday life" 


and "Their ability to relate their subject matter to me os 
‘today's events." 4 

- Miscellaneous factors concerning organization of 
course and teaching methods, each listed only one ei two 


times accounted for 16 factors, or 7.31%. Studé@nts stated 
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such things as "Makes additional study material available;" 
"One that makes you do some research;" and "I wish ‘that 


teachers in college could assign written work to be checked 


“th 


and handed in on a regular basis." : 
Factors in the category inudeag sg Philosophy and 
Practices Concerning Student Evaluation" are displayed in 
Table 7, with a total of 198 student responses tabulated in 
this area. Ranking first in frequency was "Fairness in 
_ grading," with'40 responses, or 20.20% of the data in this | 
“category. ok | | 
. '"'Hardness' or 'Eaginess' of the teacher" and "Type. 
of tests given" ranked second and third, each with 37 student 
responses comprising 18.69% of ie dats, Among responses 
concerning how "hard" or "easy" the teacher in, 10 resporises 
indicated students look for an "easy" teacher, and 4 : 
‘responses expressed a preference for a Chane” Ceachker. Eight 
responses indicated that students consider "how hard or” how 
easy". the. teacher is, and 15 -résponses indicated these stu- 


dents logk for a teacher who is "not hard” or "not too hard." 


"Grading system used" ranked desu cake: Bish 
31 factors ‘or 15.66% of the data’ in this category, and "Tests 
on material that has been covered" ranked fifth with 21 
factors or 10.6Qh. 

"Frequency of.tests" ranked in sixth shade, with 
15 responses, comprising 7.58% of the data in this category, 


and "Feedback given following tests" was listed 3 times, ¢r 


1.52%, and ranked seventh. : . 
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Factoys That Students Listed That Concern ' 
Teacher's Philosophy and Practices Concerning Course Evaluation 


Percent 


Fairness in grading 


"Hardness" or “easiness" of 
teacher 


Type of tests given 


t 


Type of grading system used 


Tests are on material that has 
been covered 


Frequency of tests 


: Feedback given following tests 3 mee 


Miscellaneous factors about 
testing and grading (listed 


one or two times each) _14 7.07% 
TOTAL 198 100. 00% 
“: 
— 
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Fourteen miscellaneous factors about testing or 


grading were listed by students, with each factor mentioned 
These miscellaneous factors comprised 
fbalstin 


one or two times 
7.07% of the data in this category. 
Factors in the category "Teacher' s Rating According 
are presented in Table 8. Of 


to ihe Campus ‘eyvapestan 
the 135 factors in this category, 114, representing 84.45% 


i r 
indicate that students consider "What ‘other students say 
Thirteen responses, or 9.63%, indicate 
and 


about the Geacher S 

students consider "What teachers say about the teacher, 
or 3. 70%, stated "What counselors say about” the 
or 2.22%, indicate "What the 


: 5 responses, 
_ teacher; ss and oY responses, 
student knows about the teacher from previous class or contact." 
Table 9 presents 88 factors in the category "Teacher's 
; Ranked SaeAE 


Educational Background and Teaching Pxbbrivace. 
with 27 responses, or 30. 68% of the data in the category, was 


"Teaching experience." 
Qualifications and competence of the teacher in his 
, WLth 19 


major field'' ranked second in frequency of responses 
or 21.59% of the datla, and "Teacher's 


factors listed 


" ranked third with 15 responses or 17.05% 
"Teacher's degree™ ranked fourth, with 12 factors 


education, 
listed, or 13.64% of the data in the ‘category 
"Teaching experience at the college" rankeg fifth, with 


5 responses, or 5.68%, and "Colleges attendéd by the teacher" 
"Other courses taught 


* 
ranked sixth, with 4 responses or 4.55% 
also had 4 responses, or 4,55% of the data and 
My e x / 


a ae 

it . at the college” F 
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Table 8 ae ‘ 


rantues That Students Listed Concerning ddacher’ s Rating 
According to the Campus "Grapevine" 


é 
¥; 


Factors ~<A. Number Percent 


1. What 6ther students say about 


the teacher 114 84.457 
2. What teachers say about the 


teacher : , “13 9.63 


3. Nheh | ComeR OEE say about a 


tea 5 3, 70 
“4. What the student ‘knows about the 
teacher from a previous class or 
contact : ws: ' 2.2e0 
TOTAL . | 135° 100. 00% 
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: Table 9 -* | . i 


Factors That Students Listed Concerning 
; " Teacher' s Educational Background and Teaching ape ee 
Factors Ae wie Number Percent | 
1. Teaching experience . . 7 res . 30.68% 
, , . s r 
2: Qualifications and competence of BP ote Nate Rea 
the teacher in his major. field 19 . eke Sg 
® ; ‘ ® - 
3s Teacher's education ~- 4 Ls > 17..05 
4. Heaters degrees : th 13.64 
‘ a , = al LF = : 
5; Teaching experience at the ‘ si OR | 
college ; i) - $68 
65° éeitepes attended by the ; ‘ 
teacher . , 4G 4.55 
i ; rr 
Fs Other courses taught at the , i : 
college 4 i ee 
8. Teacher's rank  agibek ee 2.27% 
TOTAL + 8B + :100..00% 
a aT © om ; eee , 
aA ay 5 ‘ 
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‘ranked seventh;, and. "Teacher's rank" ranked eighth with 2 
responses and 2.27% of the data. 


« 


Table 10 presents 62 student responses in the category. 


of "Class Management by the Teacher." Listed mogt frequently Le 
 } ws ‘ 


in this “category was “Teacher is strict wher, shecessary and 


n veneer cn irritant wigcmmeer tetera ainlmternets i 
reverence 7 


“maintains students’ respect, “with 23. responses, OF 37. 10% of 
: ? 
the data. derreneneaees responses ‘stated! "One who ‘can call 


a class to order and maintajn: respect ;"- "A teacher who is- 


strict about class and homework;" and "One who is strict but 


within human limits." 7“ 


"Teacher is flexible about attendance and other school 


"1 


policies ranked. second, with 18 responses comprising 29.03% 


* 
. 


of the sight “Twelve student. ceaparpes in this grouping coricerned, 
with the teacher's attendance policies and related policies 


concerning make-up tests and 6 EESROUEES ‘concerned teacher 


Bhextpal icy about school policies in general. Representative. 


responses stated: ''That teacher make exceptions in special 


cases concerning attendance;" "Permits make- -up tests if good 


reason is given for absence;"' and "If a student fda beak really 


sick, let him make up work. vs 
"Teacher maintains an informal class atmosphere" ‘tanked 
third, with 11 responses or 17. T4, and “Teacher establishes | 


.a good a environment" ranked. BpOer with 10 responses 


and 16. adhe of ‘the data in this category. 7 | 7 
‘Table ll-‘presents 46 Fesponsed in the categbryof ie” 
"Soéial Characteristics of the Teacher. we Twenty-five of these : 


responses, or 54.35% of the-data és this cafegory, concerned 


x 


Table 10 { 
¢ yy ‘ 
Factors That Students ListedWfhat Concern 
Class Management by the Teacher 


oF 


‘Factors Aes Number °- Percent 


ee perso * 
. ° “* e 
a . ‘ Lal 
“ee os . 
oe . re 
. af 


1. Teacher is strict when: necessary . : ler 
and maintains -students* respect 37.10% sa 


. 
- ee ae 


> 8 


Car 


Teacher is flexible about ee 
‘‘attendance and other school ° .° 
policies ee os 


- 2 a . 


- 
° 


Tédcher maintains an informal 
class atmosphere ~* 


4 


cre Teacher establishes a good a ee a 
learning ‘environment ae eee 16° 13%7-. 
ee i SOA SBR SOR aR 
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Table 11. 


Factors That Students Listed Concerning 
the Social Characteristics of the Teacher 
‘ . 4 © * ° e 


ea Age of teacher 


e - 
. 


. ae ee 2 
: 2: °Sex:of teacher | - as 18 * 39.13%" 
: : * ay . ' , ve ¢ Bir te ba . _ 
3: Race of teacher. - 2 ff *3, 
4. Geographi¢ background of teacher 1 2.17% 
" ae “en: - ; 4 ; ae 7 a e 
: ( ie goes y TOTAL.” °° / 46 100. 00% 
*) 3 + Ge wo 
=* e r J P : 
g Ts . * y | 
. ¢ a . x ; 
# ® ae 
a ae : ‘ 
git ean : 
me 
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Gaograpbte, background of t 


ae eight years’.” i she - 


not teachers.’ 
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"Age of teacher;" 18 responses, or 39.13% of the: data 


: ; baat 
concerned ''Sex of teacher;"' 2 responses, or 4.35%, concerned 


* 


"Race of teacher;" and one factor, or 2. 17%, listed 
Bes 


‘Listings concerning: sex, 


“race, and geographic background of teacher were stated ina 


endlermrronimaebatirodmmgen iaiemsemscth ear Bnareceerer |i = 


general. Ways: noe indicating specific preferences. "Among — 


. 


-Fesponses, concerning age, 18 factors indicated merely "age" 


or "age of teacher," e factors indicated a preference for a 
- | 


ene teacher, -one factor specified, "not too young, not too” 


a old" and: one’ ‘Specified "Someone between, ac «five and forty- 


s . 


: ; 
‘Table. 12 presents 4) factors: in, the category "Time the 


class ts eauglit, size of class, and location of laws. " _* 


‘Although the time the class is- ‘taught. is not.a teacher * 


characteristic. or attribute, 37 student responses comprising 


90. 247% of the date, indieated it ‘is a factor that”is 


considered. The majority of responses stated nevely "Time 


the class ag scheduled, " or "Time." ‘ Eight responses | 


indicated. that the time the class meets. is of primary 


importance. Representative of these is one that said: "I © 


pick classes because of the time they're taught, mot because 


of one when -you are on a close schedule; time counts, 


4 
* 


Three student responses or vf, 32% indicated that the 
size of the class was:'an important factor. Two indicated a 
preference for "smaller' '.classes, one said merely “How many 


students are in the class." 


| eee’ Sa 


renee ae 


‘ 


« 
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Table 12 | 


' Factors that Students Listed Concerning 
the Time the Class is Taught, Size of Class, and Location of Class 


t, 


Factors ” Number Percent 
anarasaripmmvecunreaunionarnen inner yretihinietermenivessii scape é = . Saou uti-hccncuriet iia opie cla i da aca aaa yews Snnoiasealelaaniiisabaep-anasese ect 
i; Hour the class meets “me at C 90.24% 
. 35 
~ 
2 Size of the class : 3 1332 
~~» 
3. + Location of the class ait ~2 447, 
ao TOTAL. 41 — 400..00%- 
X 
- ’ 
w 
} 
é 
+ ! 
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One student response, representing 2.44% of the data 
in this category, indicated that the location of the class is 


important. * 
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: * CHAPTER 4 
* 4 } b 
: SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The purpose of this study was to determine the 
si factoxe—chat-students -at-Pensacota- suntor-toltese-took —— 
in ingtructors as they attempt to choose "good" teachers in 
the protesa of registration for classes. An open-ended 
questionnaire was the instrument chosen to collect student 
responses because it allows greater response flexibility and 
less biasing of response (Tuckman, 1972, p. 190). | 

The population of the study consisted of three 
hundred and fortysafive acudenes enrolled in college-credit, 
daytime classes at Pensacola Junior College. A degree of 
randomness was achieved by careful selection of representativaA 
classes of students who responded to the instrument. 

Students were told that they were participating in 
a research project concerned with finding out more about 
the factors community college students look for as they try 
to select "good" teachers for their classes. They were then 
asked to respond to the following question: 

If you are registering to take a 

class and you find that several different 
teachers are availablé, what factors do you 
look for in the instructors in order to 
decide which instructor you would rather 
have? In'the space provided below, list 


six factors you look for in selecting an 
, instructor 


Two hundred and fifty-six students listed six factors 
on their’ instruments as. they were requested. to do, for a total 
92 | ~* \ 
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See 


(7) Teacher's educational background and teaching experience; 


) ; j : 1g 82 


s .3 . s 


, ; ; 
of 1,536 factors. The other eighty-nine students who » 


fee 
* 


F 


..... Lnclusion.would.result in-a-more—representative-sample.———="—— = 


Sixteen responses listed by students were omitted from the 


study because they were worded in an ambiguous way and could ' 
} 


not be coded. The total of factors listed by ‘students 


included in this study was 1,894. . \ 
; Factors listed by students were transcribed, verba- | 
tim, to aeparane index cards. After a thorough examination 

wf the data, it was found that the student responses could 

be classified into seventy small groupings, accg@rding to the 
specific factors listed and that these groupings could be . 


classified into ten categories. These categories were 


defined and labeled to indicate the kinds of factors to be 


included in each category. The ten major categories of data 


which were developed were: (1) Humanistic behavior of teachers; 
(2) Teacher's skills in neestnvatien and mastery of subject; 

(3) Teacher's personalfty and related personal attributes; - 

(4) Teacher's organization of course and\methods of teaching; 

(5) Paschad Bight ioaabhy and practices concerning course evalu- 
ation; (6) Teacher's rating according to the campus ees 
(8) Class management by the teacher; (9) Social characteris- : 
tics of the teacher (age, sex, race); (10) Time class is taught, 


size of class, and location of clags. 
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An adaptation of a procedure used by Arno A. Bellack 
(196 ) was _used 


r the postcoding of the data. "Datd- were 
ed independent by two individuals trained in the use of 
3 the éoding sys ~ oA third person, also trained in the use 
_.. of -the-coding-system;-served-as-an-arbitrator;-settling“any———~ ~ 
coding disagreements that occurred between ‘the first and 
‘ Fa second coders. ii disputes occurred in «less than four ss 
| percent of all factors coded: 
“ad Twelve frequency distribution tables were prepared 
to present the data. The first table presented the fifteen 
lfaators listed most frequently ‘by students, by number and per- 
Jeane. The second table presented the data classified into the 


A 


“ten categories of responses, listed by frequency of tesponses, 
by number and percent. The next ten tables presented separ- 
ately data contained in each of the ten edtescedian:, listing 
the sub-categories of data contained in each category, by 


number and percent. 


CONCLUSIONS . 
Results of the study of factors students look for in 

teachers when trying to select "good" teachers for their classes 
in the process of registration for classes at Pensacola Junior 
College indicated that the factor most fréquently listed by 
students was the teacher's Witinsiess to help students. Over 
one-third of the studenta pacticloating in the study indicated 
that they look for a helpful teacher. Students indicated that 


they look for.a teacher who is willing to help students both 


in class and outside of class, and who is willing to help with 


94 
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problems concerning the particular course taught and also with 


~the students' personal problems. ; 
re a The ‘data indicated that the factor Jiaced’-wacund tn 
frequency by students was "What other students say about’ the 
K "_teacher..""It_is interes ting to.notethat,-while-debate-——-———_-__- 
continues among professionals concerning the validity of 
" student evdliation, the results of this study suggest that 
students themselves apapae to consider student evaluations of + 
their teachers as circulated in the campus "erapevine" as | 
valid, “and that they use these* informal student ratings as a 
basis for the selection ae teachers. 
Students indicated that — look for a teacher who 
* explains clearly so that students can understand, who makes 
the class interesting, and who knows the subject. These factors . 
eve punked” tited, fourth, and sixth in frequency anonie the 
_ seventy groupings of factors listed by students. , : 
ge addition to wanting a teacher who is helpful, six 
other factors concerning the humanistic behavior of teachers 
were among the fifteen factors listed most frequently ‘by ' 
students. Students indicated that they look for a geacher who 
is fair,” tmpartial and unprejudiced ‘toward students; one who 
‘Gndexetands and has a good attitude towards students; and one 
who’ respects students, is courteous: and considerate. They * 
stated that they look for a teacher who gets along well with 
students and who is open, honest, wad sincere. 
Other student responses that ranked among the. fifteen 
factors listed most frequently concerned the personality of ’ 


‘ 
> 
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the teacher, reasonable course requirements, a well-organized 


“course with clear objectives, and fairness in grading. 
‘When factors, were classified into Sitepates in order 
to examine the kinds of factors that students look for in zs 
teachers; “it became” apparent” that students at™ Téiwatota Junior 
College most often oglisider factors that have to do with the 
humanistic: behavior & teachers, BEX than twenty-eight 


percent |bt all the: factors listed By students were in the 


category tof humanistic behavior of teachers. iisved fre- 


Pre . 


quently BH students eid classified as "humanistic" were such 


rd 
traits aherpeytness, caring, interest in students, fair 


, 


and impartial treatment, respect for students, ability to 


‘ get along well with students, friendliness, kindness, 
patience, duenndie,, honesty, and sincerity. 
’ a The category of responses that ranked second in ad 
Seequeney,. with more than BEVERCRER percent of’ all of the 
factors. listed, -had to do with, the teacher' s skills in 
presentation of the course material and the teacher’ Ss mastery Petites 
ae 


of the ne Students indicated that they look for a 


teacher sive explains the eansees clearly so that students can 


understand.- ‘They stated that they. try to select a teacher — 
who makes the class interesting, knows the subject, arid has . 
good teaching skills. - They indicated that they look for a - 
teacher who ‘is thorough, sticks to the subjects,. allows 
questions,, makes adetenmente clear, ‘repeats’ explanations 


and is well prepared for class. 


* gu 


The third-ranking catezory of responses concerned the 
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_personality of the teacher and other related personal attri~ 
butes, accounting for more chen owe TNE percent of all res- 
ponses. In addition to the geese s personality, students 
acai that they look for a teacher who is interested in 


the eubiect and who enjoys teaching, whose appearance and 


dress are acceptable, “who has a sense of humor,, clarity’ of 


teceeke and intelligence and creativity. \ 

. Students indicated/that they look ‘for factors related 
to the teacher's organiz&tion of the course and methods 
of teaching, and that they tonsider the teather's philosophy 
‘and practaces. concerning course evaluation. Each of these 


Catenotios chicatnea approximately ‘eleven percent of all 


factors listed. In these categories. were student responses 


indicating that students look for a teacher whose bourse ° 
a 


eae ee 
requirements are reasonable, whosé course ts. well organized 


with clear objectives, who has acceptable teaching methods, 


and who. encourages class discussion. ' They look for a teacher 
9 ~ ; 


“who is fair in grading, who is not extremely "hard," who ° 


gives the 'type of tests they prefer, and who tests on material 


that hasebeen covered in class., 


' , Categories of data which contained less. than five 


,< percent of the total factors listed, indicating that students 


look for these factors. less frequently, concerned the teacher's 


‘ ‘educational background and teaching experience; class manage- 


ment by the teacher; the social characteristics of the teacher; 


and the time that the class is taught, the size of the class, 


and location of class. = 
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24 RECOMMENDATIONS 

m" ‘ , ; ° ; ¥ ° 
Recommendations .for further ‘study, and for changes at 

Pensacola Junior ‘College that might lead to improvements in 

the instructional program, are offered in the following para-- 

graphs. These recommendations will be made available to the 


r 


appropriate administrators. 


Further research to _validate this study should be undertaken - 
‘at this Soumlineey eailege and other comminity colleges. 
Research that duplicates the study that has just.been 
completed by the researcher should be carried out at other 
community colleges in order to validate the study, and in 
‘ order to see if seuderts at other colleges, in oper~-ended 
OF see onse instruments, will list lh or different factors 
ers, look- Tar in teachers when in "the process of trying 
Ned! belect "good" teachers. - 
‘ A Eel ige-be research study designed to determine the 
‘ factors students look for as they try to select "good" reachers 
, for their classes should be carri€d out’ at Pensacola Junior 
College. The findings of the study reported here akould be ; 
utilized to construct a structured questionnaire that could 


be administered to larger numbers of students, and that could / F 


supply data that could be tabulkted more easily. 


I 
| 
‘ 


The college administration, at Pensacola Junior College, led 


by the President, should take a 


ositive, open, and committe 


position -concerning the need for improvement of instruction, 


15a) we oe 


. 


e s ne ws 
F \ ’ i 
4 


‘3 . Such a stand i administration would improve | 


student morale, increase “student trust in the adMinistration, 
decrease faculty complacency about ‘traditional instruction, Mate 
~ . and nourish a climate of faculty growth ‘and faculty commitment 


- to student needs. 


is | Fa . is 


sae whe results of this study should be made available to. 
administrators, department heads; faculty, and counselors. 

This study was undertaken with the encouragement and 
approval of the Vice President fot Kesdente Affairs ane che. - 

“piveator of Instrictional, Services. . Copies of this study will 
be given op ‘them ‘to use as. they see fit. A copy of the study 
also will be given to the President oF Whe Cellepe.: 

The Instructional Development Specialist at che College 
has served as a ake of the writer's doctoral committee. The 
findings of ene tae ‘have been: nae available to, ae for use | 

in Pienetas inservice ‘peOREane and in qther efforts aimed at 
ma instructional improvement . e. - , ‘ . 
> In 1975, when the, -writer ‘was engaged in a study of the 
eritetia used by department heads at Pensacola Junior College 
in the ‘seléction of instructors (Lees, 1975), department heads 
were informed that the researcher was engaged in\research pro- 
jects concerned with teaching effectiveness. Deparcment heads 


r 


were aren. an Oppertuntty to indicate on a questionnaire they 


t ee ‘whether or not they would be interested, in seeing ‘the 
canults we the studies. Sixteen of the seventeen department 


heads’ who ‘pavdicipaced in the study indicated that they would be 
/ eo es. _ \ 


ae 


ee ee ee ee ee 


spe macs in seeing. the sexulee of ‘these studies. The, 


r 


 webter will supply summaries . of the: “two. stydies to, depart- 
ment heads, as proinised, and will make, ‘the complete studies * 

* whadTabite te" those sis Sone interested. 

The faa of Personnel Affairs, a recent. graduate of 

. Nova University, has made plans\ to publish ¢ a summary of this. 

" study in jie ean pewaancee’ that: ig published by his office. 
‘Copies of this paper ‘regularly are distributed to faculty, 


-administrators, rere ead eLnee college’ persgnnel. 


a 
. 


The: “form used Tor student evaltation of faculty should be 


‘ 


revised Or replaced, 


Ve form should be devised, or chosen from amo 


existing forms , - ‘that will’ include Rg aie the 
‘Pewctiek characteristicé or attributes that stydents indi- 
 cated'jin this study that they consider.to be important. Stu- 
“dents should have the opportunity to rate instructors in re- 
gard to the humanistic attitudes and behavior of teachers, 


s 


“such a ee teaoher* s caring about. students, and the teach- 


- 


er's fair, impartial and unprejudiced treatment of students: 
'" Items should also be included that would rate teach- f 
ers on their ability to Bepintn material in a way that stu- 
dents can understand,’ théir knowledge of the subject, their 
“ability to make the class interesting, and on other teacher “ 
competencies and behavior considered important by students. 


A place should be provided on the form for students to assess, 


“in their own words, the strengths and weaknesses of the teacher. 


. * The present avalattan form has an item in which 
Students are pendeatud to rate the eaachen’s overall effective- 
ness. by giving the teacher a seade of 7 bt < d tig ai a ox 
Nie 0 The review of the literature of teacher atienciowneds® 
has_ led the writer to adnélude net this item is useful, and 

outs be kept in the form, « A vidcuiendathen is made, 


9 & ; . 
OUEUET » that the. gM that is now used as the lowest grade FOE 


instructors, “should be changed to an "F,” sO that: the fort. 


will correspond to the student grading system. J 
a . . ra 5 t 
The committee appointed to revise or replace the eee 
‘evaluation of facult form should have student members’ ) 
: 3 Several vernesibatins students, some ‘instructors — , 
> iewed by their students and peers’ as effectiv@ teac ers,~and ‘: : 


‘some humahistic’administrators and department heads who will 


(ueRueGus ey protect the. interests of all ce tors. and 


students, haul be ceaend of the committee td reyise:the 


a ‘ 
form for student evaluation of faculty. . 


‘ “e 
_ 


) ‘ortunities for facult and students to have o 2n discussions - 


. 


im rovement of: insteuclion-Should. be planned. 


Although the writer believes that students should have 
access to the results of the student evaluation of, faculty, Le. 


. does not appear that such a change in practi¢e would be: 


. 
“ iq 


productive at this conservative institution at the present 

gered ee oO , 5 *. X 
time. She believes that a gradual approach to openness, based 
on Ve mutual cooperation of faculty and students working 


together for improvement of instruction, would be more useful. 


\ 
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* VP for informal -eyaluation $f faculty is valid and reliable, 
a 7 . ' ° a 
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The writer believes, that the student "grapevine" 
/ 


‘ 


and that it is just as useful tg students as a formalized 
yD 


= 


report of faculty vitings’ would be. + 


: A he 
An_ongoing program of inservice education for department 


heads‘ and academic deans should be planned that will prepare , g 
them fox their roles as leaders in community college education. 


It appears that a majority of department heads tend 


¢ 


to view themselves as subject matter experts rather than as ’ 
educational leaders responsible for meeting the varied needs | 
of students by their planning of the instructional program 

of their particular departifents. Traditional assumptions, | 


and attitudes appear to be dominant forces in the decision 
A . 


making of department heads. In many cases it appears’ that re 


department heads are not aware of the goals of community 


‘ 


college education and are not informed of new methods and 
philosophies cfncerning community college Senet . 


Inservice education should encourage desired growth and change 


in department heads’ behavior and attitudes. 


. 


A series of ‘faculty workshops should be planned b the 


: . . | : Fs 
Department of Instructional Services . 


. 


Faculty members should be PREPUEHEEY to participate 
in a series of mini-courses or short programs concerned with 4 
the various topics dealing with the improvement of instruction 
_and the related improvement of instructors' interpersonal 
st eae Emphasis should: be placed on such areas as leavand oehe 
102 
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‘ 
- 
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”7 i © . ri 
approaches to education, new skills and methods of instruc- 
‘ 


tion,‘learning theory applied to community college instruc- ; 
tion, and values clarification. i 
: : : 


ball 


Goals and objectives for the improvement of ihstruction at 
3 Rensacola Junior College should be developed by the faculty 


and appropriate administrators, including department heads. - 
ah : 


e development of criteria for teaching. effectiveness ‘should - 
be included in the goals and objectives of this project. 4 


: _ The College has no written criteria for the assess- 


ment of teacher effectiveness. It is apparent that such 


. “— 
ctkteria-are weeded. The writer believes, however, that 


adequate criteria can be developed only when more research 


; ; ‘ 
has been carried out on this campus, ,and when steps have 

‘ been taken to "raise the consciousness" of administrators, 

department heads, and faculty concerning the need to : 


improve instruction. . ; \ 0 


- 


‘\.- ‘ 
Teacher training prografits should emphasize the importance of 
y 


the development of sent eee teacher attitudes arn behavior 


« toward students. ’ 


. Ws This study, like many other studies concerned with 


teacher effectiveness, indicated that students consider the 
‘ possession gf Humanistic traits and attitudes by teachets to 


“be an important factor possessed by "good"’ teachers.’ It 
a » 4 - ; 


- 


“‘dppears that teacher training programs and programs concerned 


~ 


‘with continuing education for teachers should emphasize the 


7 


25 . ‘ ¥ “he : é : at ‘ - 
need -for the development’ of humanistic attitudes and humanistic 


\ : 
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concern for students. Courses in student personne], in 


— 


counseling, and in social work education should be required 


‘, courses in teacher training programs. The writer believes 


¥ 


that the Nova’ degree program for community college educators 
= wie : 


. 
has®*emphasized a:humanistic ‘approach to education, and ae | 


’ 


other instituLions might use this program as a model. 
z ‘ 


' Findings in this study gout be used to cohstruct a criteria 

profile for instructors at Pansacola Junior College and 

. comparable community colleges. tt 4 
Iq seems reasonable to conclude that the findifigs 

in, this ‘study, which indicate the factors that students at 

Pensacola Junto’ Uellese look for in teachers, are the 

criteria used by students in their selection of "good" 

instructors. Further, it is reasondble to assume thay 

Pensacola Junior College, or any comparable community 

college, using these criteria in the selection of faculty, 

would be assured of the employment’ of instructional per- ° 


sonnel, acceptable to students. 


A suggested criteria profile has been constructed 


-+ 5 dl ‘ 


and will be found in Appendix C. 
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TO: Stugénts at Pensacola Junior College 


o 


.s : : ; ¥ 

We tac? that deadents are incereabed:* in ‘getting good teachers. 
When given an opportunity to choose their teachers, students 
will try to get the best teacher available. This research : 
project is an attempt to find ott more about the factors 
‘studénts look for as they try to select GOOD TEACHERS for the 
classes they take. 4 


. » : : 
* Please help by completing this form. DO “NOT. SIGN YOUR NAME. 
.Give frank and honest answers and be as specific as you can. 
—., : ; 


er | 


If you are registering to take a class and you find that 

several different instructors are a py Abea tay what factors 

-do you look far in the instructors ih’order' to decide 

‘which instructor you would rather have? In the spac 

provided below, list six factors you look for in selegting 
_ap-instructor. F 
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TABLE 13 
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APPENDIX B 


_ Table 13 


. Tabulation of All Factors Listed By 
Three Hundred and Forty-Five Students Who Were 
Asked to List the Factors They’ Look for When Trying to 
Select "Good" Teachers for their Classes, By Frequency 


| . : ee 4 
- . ae eT ys Number of Times 
Factors Listed By Students. phe _ Factor was Listed 
Teacher is willing to help students RT 
What other students say about the teacher 114 + oh 
Teacher explains clearly so that students ; r 
can understand 5 *~ 97 
Mos 
Teacher makes ‘class interesting” 93 
Teacher cares about, and is interested in, 
students . y 67 
‘Teacher knows the subject 2 67 
. : 
Teacher is fair, impartial, and \ 
unprejudiced 64 \ 
Teacher understands, has good eee See i . £4 \ 
students 60 
Teacher respects students, is courteous and ; 
considerate ae 2 ae yes 
Teacher's personality 50 . 
Teacher gets along well with students 49 
—. : \ 
Teacher is open, honest, and sincere ay * ¢% 
Course requirements are reasonable 43 
Course is well organized and objectives are 
clear 4l 


' Fairness in grading } 40 


4) 


102 


- Table 13 (continued) 


ee ee eee 
— 7 ~ 4 2 » 
: s 


ard ; "Number of Times 
Factors Listed By Students Factor was Haake 


Methods of teaching (mentioned as a general 
factor) i { 
; "Hardness" or "easiness" of the teacher» > es 
Type-of tests given = — a 37 
Hour thé clase meéts oe : ( 37 
Teacher's interest in subseaé i a 36 
Teacher's appearance and dress 35 
teaches senwe of humor. | | | 34° 
yee of grading system used _ 31 
Class discussion and student involvement is ; 
encouraged ; ; A 28 
Teacher has good teaching skills ae af 
P Teacher's clarity of speech 27 
Teaching .experience ‘y 27, 
| a Age of teacher | ; . . eS. 25 ; 
| Teacher is friendly : | 23% 
Teacher is patient .and iind-hearted 4% te 23 
Teacher is strict when necessary and - . 24 , , 
maintains students' respect — ‘ , 23 
a Teacher is thorough, sticks ta subject ae 
Tests are on material that has been “ 
covered 21 
Teacher's enjoyment of teaching 20 
Qualifications and competence of .the teaaher | 
in’ his major field ; 19 


- ° 
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‘ a5 : on 
) Table (td (continued) 


| 
~ 


Number of Times 


Factors Listed By Students) Factor was Listed 


Teacher is flexible about Lec Sadaeea and 


other school policies, ; 18 
Sex of teacher | | “18 
Teacher's intellectual and creative : . : 
mapenteies j “a ; Ly 
- Teacher allows questions ~- mg ; ae 
Miscellaneous factors concerning oxpandeabiod 
of course and teaching methods <iaeead one or | 
two times), : nae 
Teacher is pleasant and nite “« 7. : us 
Frequency of tests “s, : iS 
Teacher's education _ 15 ; 
Teacher is good lecturer » POSH a2.) ~ 35 
Miscellaneous factors about eactne aed i 
grading (listed one or two times each) ‘ <  % 
More than one appro ch to teaching is used « L4 
Flexible time Bla: allows for ao 
individual_differences among students , te ae 
\ : 
What teachers say about the teacher » 43 : . 
fecher's degrees _ | ‘ 12 en + 
Material is up-to+date and related to the | , 3 
students’ world : ; ll .; "4 
Teacher maintains ‘an informal class. 4 os 
-atmosphere | : =~ ' i 
Teacher establishes a good learhing i ' 
10 


4 


environnient 


at 
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Table 13 (continued) 


Ns oO is gs. Number of Times 
Factors ‘Listed By Students : . Factor was-Listed 


a, "& 


aa 


Hiseel banasun personal attributes of oe : 3 


teacher -: - ‘ 23 ; : 2 


om Y 


a 


Teacher's punctuality 7 . tf 


ae 


2Q- cw oOo 


- Teacher gives ‘encouragement 

Teacher makes assignments clear 

Teacher epesty explanations if necessary 
Teacher is- well prepared for class : 


What éouneblove Hay about. the teacher pee 


wu UH a 
» 


a "Teaching experience at the college 


_colteges attended by.the teacher, =. = 


. 3 + . 2 a 
Other courses taught -at the college 
Teacher is reliable : ; rv ey xs 

~/ . . : 


Feedback given Pad Loselsis tests 


. a ae Tae = 


What the. student knows~ ‘about the teacher 
x from a “Previous class or contact 


Size of the class 
Race of teacher 
Teacher's’ rank 


i Li ‘background of the Geaehig 
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Location of the. class. . sto 
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Bx _A SUGGESTED CRITERIA PHOFILE 
FOR ‘INSTRUCTORS AT PENSACOI NIOR COLLEGE 


Tre following items indileate Ene ideal profile factors. 


Ld 
; suggested fof observation “of community gatiess instructors. 
‘ ” : : ; 4 a ~ 
2 Be gy tae . dm: ee 
Ls Teacher 3 is iting to help students, we oe 
io ee a" 50 Se 
Bee taaehae FS considered to ibe: A ‘good eeacher by students, 5 


‘according to the campus - "BFOP EVENS «| 
a 4 . 7 {. 


a Non 
. ‘ = : . grt 
3. Téacher explains clearly so that students can understand. | 


«* 


foe 


4. Teacher makes class interesting. 
> ' F A f 
5. Teacher “cares about, and is ‘interested in, studénts. 


6.’ Teacher knows the subject. ~ 


~ 


7.° Teacher is fair, impartial, and unprejudiced. 


4 


8. Teacher understands, has good attitude toward students. 
: : 


9. Teacher respects students, is courteous and considerate. 


f 


10. Teacher has .a good personality. 2 tnnveRstry ‘or CALIF. 


OS ANCELES 
ll. Teacher gets along well with’ students. 


ye 14 1977 
12. Teacher is open, honest, and sincere. CLEARINGHOUSE FOR 
JUNIOR COLLEGES ‘ 
13. Teacher has reasonable course requirements. ~ 


» cs 


14. Teacher's courses are well organized with clear objectives. 


15. Teacher is fair in grading. 
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